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P^raternities: 

Alive  and  (Mostly)  Well 

in  Wriston  Quad 


"PORTHE  PRICE  OF  A  FEW  WEEKS  IN  A  HOTEL,  WE'RE  GOING 
TO  VACATON  IN  OUROWN  BERMUDA  COTTAGE  FORM  NEH  25  YEARS." 


"We'll  have  the  swimming 
pool  and  tennis  club  at  our 
door,  the  golf  course  next 
door,  and  our  private  beach 
club  a  bike  ride  away.  All 
with  our  own  cottage,  in  our 
exclusive  private  cottage 
colony,  overlooking  the  tur- 
quoise waters  of  a  350-year- 
old  harbor  village  called 
St.  George." 

Compare  all  that  to  what 
you'll  pay  at  a  good  hotel, 
for  your  vacations  over  the 
next  4  or  5  years.  Then  take 
the  same  cost  and  compare  it 
to  twenty-five  years  of 
vacations  here. 


This  is  not  an  offering  which  can  be  made  only 
by  formal  prospectus  available  from  sponsor. 


^e-  St  George's  CluB 


A  York-Hannover  Resort. 


That's  just  one  advantage 
of  a  vacation  club  member- 
ship at  The  St.  George's  Club. 
When  you  hear  the  others, 
you'll  want  to  see  for  your- 
self. Which  is  why  we  invite 
you  to  be  our  guest  for  a  get- 
acquainted  visit  in  Bermuda. 

To  learn  all  about  it,  and 
to  learn  all  the  reasons  why 
you'll  want  to  apply  for 
membership  in  our  exclusive 
vacation  club,  we  invite  you 
to  call  or  visit  one  of  our 
regional  information  centres. 

In  New  York  Qty,  212-682-2640. 
In  Boston,  617-861-7810. 

In  Philadelphia,  215-527-1750. 
In  Connecticut,  1-800-245-3535. 
In  New  Jersey,  1-800-245-3535. 

In  Washington,  202-293-6262. 


.J 


The  percentage  of  Smithsonian's  subscribers  who  own  home  computers 

is  twice  the  national  average.  And  with  average  yearly  incomes 
of  $52,000,  Smithsonian's  1,900,000  subscribers  keep  the  home  computer 

industry  feeling  very  chipper. 


Smithsonian 

1,900,000  subscribers  put  their  money  where  their  minds  are. 


Come,  //Ve  at 
Meadow  Lakes 


Where  you  may,  for  the  first  time, 
get  a  refund  of  50%  or  more  of  your 
entry  fee,  payable  to  you  or  to  your 
estate*  Meadow  Lakes  welcomes 
people  65  and  over.  It  is  conveniently 
located  just  11  miles  from  Princeton.  For  detailed  in- 
formation, call  Mrs.  Newman  at  (609)  448-4100  or  write 
Meadow  Lakes,  PO  Box  70,  Hightstown,  NJ  08520. 

Meadow  Lakes  is  a  non-profit,  non-sectarian  facility  managed  by 
The  Presbyterian  Homes  of  New  Jersey  Foundation. 

'Subject  to  limitation. 
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The  NASP  Hit  Parade 

The  sub-frosh  came  marching  in — to  be 
interviewed  by  NASP  volunteer  Dan 
Woog  '75.  The  only  way  to  categorize  po- 
tential Brown  students  is  to  say  they're 
nothing  if  not  diverse. 

When  a  House  is  Home 

Brown's  fraternity  system  is  a  social  sys- 
tem struggling  not  just  to  improve  itself, 
but  to  survive.  What  are  Brown  fratern- 
ities doing  to  overcome  their  much-ma- 
ligned image? 

Is  It  Isn'tism, 
or  Isn't  It? 

Wherein  Sean  Kelly  '84  creates  a  new  art 
movement,  Isn'tism,  and  in  the  process 
gently  spoofs  art  history  and  the  language 
of  art  criticism. 

The  Short-Lived  Influence 
of  Most  Writers 

Susan  Sontag,  the  critic,  novelist,  and  es- 
sayist, is  at  Brown  teaching  two  writing 
courses.  In  an  interview  with  the  BAM, 
she  discusses  writing,  the  teaching  of  writ- 
ing, and  the  relative  staying  power  of 
"great"  writers. 

Departments 

Carrying  the  Mail 

Under  the  Elms 

Sports 

The  Classes 

Obituaries 

Books 


llfcsi 

the  Retirement  Community 
of  distinction 

Nestled  amidst  the  wooded  hills 

of  the  Northeast's  historic 

Hudson  Valley, 

and  beneficiary  of  the 

beauty  and  vigor 

of  the  four  seasons, 

GreerCrest  combines  the  serenity 

of  country  living  with  the 

excitement  of  urban  pleasure  — 

accessible  as  it  is  to  quaint  villages 

and  thriving  towns. 


.  Is  a  community  apart. 
It  IS  sponsored  by  a  nationally 
respected  nonprofit  organization 
celebrating  150  years  in  the 
human  services: 
It  IS  administered  by  a  board 
of  distinguished  professionals, 
top-echelon  corporate  officers, 
and  leading  community  citizens; 
and  Its  exceptional  assets 
permit  a  full  return-of -capital 
to  the  resident  or  his  estate. 

fccf 

To  |oin  the  community  at  V ,1  CoL 

is  to  invest  in  life  at  its  fullest. 

-  Opportunities  abound  to  pursue 
cultural,  educational,  civic 

and  environmental  interests. 

-  Special  features  include  a 
library  on  campus,  a  200-seat 
auditorium,  and  a  physical 
fitness  center. 

-  Elegantly  appointed  dining,  lounge, 
and  entertainment  areas  reflect 
the  talents  of  one  of  America's 
foremost  interior  designers. 

And  of  course,  full  security 
measures  are  in  place,  with 
health  care  available  from  licensed 
professionals  in  residence. 

There  is  so  much  more  to  be  told 
about  the  GreerCrest  experience! 
We  invite  you  to  write  for  our 
brochure; 

GreerCrest 

Box  D 

Millbrook.  NY  12545 

Or  call  collect;  (914)  677-5036 


CARRYING  THE  MAIL 


Medical  education: 
what  direction? 

Editor:  The  review  of  "Twenty 
Years  of  Medical  Education"  in  the 
February  Brown  Alumni  Monthly  was 
thorough  and  timely.  In  but  a  few 
years,  the  medical  program  at  Brown 
has  attracted  a  most  capable  faculty 
and  an  eager  student  body  of  which 
we  can  be  proud.  But  what  is  the  di- 
rection of  the  medical  program  now? 
Is  it  to  grow  into  national  preeminence 
equal  to  that  of  its  parent  University? 
Will  it  be  recognized  for  uncovering 
new  paths  in  research  or  developing 
major  advances  in  clinical  medicine 
and  surgery?  Will  its  faculty  and  stu- 
dent body  meet  Brown's  commitment 
to  leadership? 

I  am  concerned  that  the  course  set 
by  Brown,  as  described  by  Drs.  Gailetti 
and  Greer,  will  not  win  this  leadership 
role  for  its  medical  program.  I  fear 
that  its  faculty  may  find  its  influence  to 
be  regional,  not  national;  its  students 
may  become  medical  sociologists,  not 
scientists;  its  graduates  may  provide 
good  primary  care,  but  will  not  be  dis- 
tinguished for  their  innovations  nor 
for  advancing  their  profession.  This 
would  be  a  pity  for  it  would  mean  that 
many  of  the  potential  resources  of  a 
great  University  will  have  been  ig- 
nored. 

I  am  worried  about  the  attitudes 
and  opinions  of  Drs.  Gailetti  and 
Greer.  As  the  vice  president  (medicine 
and  biology)  of  the  University  and  the 
dean  of  the  medical  program,  respec- 
tively, what  they  say  inust  strongly 
influence  the  course  of  the  medical 
program.  For  example,  I  am  disturbed 
when  Dr.  Gailetti  decries  the  "vested 
interests  of  the  health  industry"  and 
'guild'  interests"  which  cannot  have 
"rational  discourse"  with  the  cost- 
planning  groups.  He  worries  that 
medical  education  "of  fixed  beliefs" 
and  "faculty  centered  instruction  ... 
(by)  ...  a  continuous  parade  of  stars" 
leave  the  student  "confused  and  dis- 
heartened." He  alleges  that  our  edu- 
cational  system   is   flawed   by   students 


acquiring  only  a  "veneer  of  education" 
to  please  a  medical  school  admissions 
committee.  He  concludes  by  noting 
that  although  American  medical  edu- 
cation may  be  among  the  best  in  the 
world,  "it  sacrifices  natural  aspirations 
toward  empathy  and  personal  satisfac- 
tion." 

So  it  would  seem  that  Dr.  Gailetti 
considers  the  nation's  doctors  and 
hospitals  "vested  guild  interests.""  He 
would  prefer  decreased  emphasis 
upon  diclactic  teaching  by  faculty  and 
more  "student  centered  learning."  Of 
what?  Anatomy?  Biochemistry?  Neu- 
rophysiology? Hematology?  Cardiac 
surgery?  Do  the  deans  at  Brown  be- 
lieve, as  Dr.  Gailetti  charges,  that  their 
pre-medical  students  attain  only  a 
"veneei  of  education"  during  their 
baccalaureate  years?  Perhaps  most 
important,  on  what  basis  does  Dr. 
Gailetti  accuse  American  medicine  of 
sacrificing  "natural  aspirations  toward 
empathy'"?  I  believe  this  accusation  is 
unjustified.  American  medicine  has 
adequately  shown  its  dedication  and 
empathy  not  only  to  the  health  of 
those  in  our  country,  but  to  world 
health  as  well.  Empathy,  social  aware- 
ness, and  humanism  are  not  excluded 
by  scientific  advancement  and  clinical 
acumen.  To  the  contrary,  usually  they 
are  closely  related.  Empathy  and 
humanism  are  not  the  exclusive  do- 
main of  those  in  public  health  and 
social  sciences. 

Dr.  Greer  then  discusses  his  alter- 
natives to  Dr.  Galletti's  bleak  and  des- 
perate picture  of  the  country's  medical 
education.  He  suggests  that  the  best 
way  to  be  assured  that  medical  stu- 
dents receive  both  a  "liberal  education" 
and  "professional  education"'  is  for  the 
medical  program  to  undertake  teach- 
ing the  liberal  arts.  Since  social  science 
and  humanities  don't  have  relevance  to 
medical  students,  he  says,  until  they 
are  exposed  to  clinical  experiences, 
why  not  change  the  sequence  in  which 
they  are  taught?  I  wonder  whether  the 
faculties  of  departments  of  social  sci- 
ence and  humanities  believe  that  edu- 
cation of  all  undergraduates  should  be 


Some  things  stand  the  test  of  time. 
A  Brown  education  is  one  of  them. 


It  is  always  Old  Brown  ana  it  is  always  New  Brown. 

I  am  here  to  greet  the  New  Brown  of  this  era, 

to  hail  the  dawning  of  a  new  dayfiill  of  the  brightest  promise 


Class  of  1881 

at  Commencement,  1937 


The  Brown  Fund  Support  the  Brown  Fund  .  .  .  Support  the  New  Brown 


"Keeping  a  big  balance  at  a  big 
jank  does  not,  unfortunately,  guarantee 
the  'big  service'  you  deserve." 

Daniel  P  Davison 
Chairman 


Handling  the  affairs  of  the  wealthy  in  a  highly 
responsive  fashion  is  our  particular  domain. 
Please  contact  Mr  Rodney  1.  Woods,  Senior  Vice 
President,  United  States  TVust  Company  of 
New  York,  45  Wall  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 
Tel.  (212)806-4444. 

USIrust 

When  you  do  something  very  well 
you  simply  cannot  do  it  for  everyone. 


Cruise  thelUrkish  coastline  with  Swan  Hellenic 
and  you'll  discover  ancient  Greece. 


A  Swan  Hellenic  cruise  is  more  than  just  a 
cruise,  ifs  a  delightful  educational  experience. 
Because  each  cruise  is  accompanied  by  no  less 
than  five  guest  lecturers,  each  one,  an  acknow 
ledged  expert  in  his  or  her  field,  whose  shared 
knowledge  breathes  life  into  history. 

Depending  on  the  cruise  you  choose, 
you'll  venture  atong  a  coastline  so  beautiful, 
that  Marc  Antony  gave  part  of  it  to  Cleopatra 
as  a  wedding  present.  From  Istanbul  in  the 
north  to  Antayla  in  the  south  and  even  as 
far  east  as  Iskanderun,  you'll  stop  in  Dikili, 
Mytilene  and  Fethiye,  and 


take  side  trips  to  Pergamum,  Termessos, 
Perge,  Aspendos  and  Side. 

Whichever  Swan  Hellenic  cruise  of  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean  you  take,  you'll  dis- 
cover in  Turkey  a  legacy  of  three  empires 
and  twelve  civilizations  that  combines  with 
dazzling  natural  endowments  to  create  a 
cultural  mix  unequaled  on  the  face  of 
the  Earth. 

Send  for  a  full  color  brochure  on  Swan 
Hellenic  cruises.  And  come  with  us  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery  that  will  always 
be  a  beautiful  memory. 


SWANI 
HELLENIC 

AdHision  orP&O  Cnjise> 

In  cooperatbn  with  the 
Turkish  Tourist  Office. 


Exprinter  Tour  Operators 

500  Fifth  Avenue 
NewYork,  N.Y.  10110 
I  Please  send  me  a  brochure  on  Swan  Hellenic  Cruises. 


Ndme_ 


Address_ 


City. 


"      ~'***^S«-    Phone  number_ 


-State- 


-Zip- 


Mytravel  agent  is. 


oriented  towards  tiieir  hiiurc  profes- 
sions. If  .so,  shouldn't  we  have  schools 
of  law,  business,  engineering,  architec- 
ture, and  accounting  all  supplied  by 
faculties  teaching  "relevant  humani- 
ties" to  their  helds? 

Dr.  Cireer  would  like  to  avoid 
admitting  to  his  school  "science-ori- 
ented, vocationally-oriented  people 
who  want  to  go  out  and  make  big 
bucks."  Does  he  believe  the  four-year 
medical  students  at  Brown  fit  this  de- 
scription? Should  a  medical  school 
discourage  admission  of  science-ori- 
ented students?  Does  Dr.  Greer  believe 
that  admitting  high  school  seniors, 
without  intemiew,  into  a  seven-year 
medical  program  is  the  best  way  to 
avoid  undesirable  students?  Is  he  not 
concerned  about  de  facto  segregation 
of  his  seven-  or  eight-year  medical 
students  on  the  University  campus 
where  they  will  attend  medically-ori- 
ented classes  in  both  liberal  arts  and 
the  sciences?  Since  the  proposed  sev- 
en-year or  eight-year  medical  program 
admits  only  high  school  students,  it 
will  automatically  exclude  from  its  stu- 
dent body  all  Brown  undergradu- 
ates— in  fact,  all  undergraduates  from 
throughout  the  nation.  Any  student 
who  does  not  select  medicine  as  a  ca- 
reer at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen 
is  ineligible  for  the  Brown  medical 
program.  If  college  undergraduates  or 
graduate  students  in  social  studies, 
philosophy,  political  science,  or  ethics 
choose  to  go  into  medicine,  they  must 
apply  elsewhere.  Is  this  the  admissions 
policy  which  attracts  the  best  candi- 
dates in  the  country?  Does  this  policy 
strengthen  humanities  in  medicine? 
Any  graduate  student  in  chemistry, 
biology,  or  physics  who  decides  to 
apply  his/her  knowledge  to  medicine 
must  apply  elsewhere.  Does  this 
strengthen  our  commitment  to  the  sci- 
ences? 

Perhaps  Dr.  Greer's  most  contro- 
versial comment  is  at  the  end  of  his 
interview.  "The  practice  of  medicine  is 
not  a  science,"  he  says.  No,  Dr.  Greer, 
I  would  insist  that  the  practice  of 
medicine  «  a  science.  Medicine  springs 
from  science.  It  is  tested  by  scientific 
methods.  It  is  based  on  scientific  stud- 
ies. It  advances  by  scientific  discovery. 
We  would  all  agree  that  the  practice  of 
medicine  is  not  science  alone.  It  de- 
pends greatly  upon  social,  humanitari- 
an, ethical,  religious,  political,  and 
economic  factors.  But  no  one  con- 
cerned with  medical  education  should 
ever  separate  science  from  medicine. 
That  would  be  a  serious  error. 

There     are     many     problems     in 


To  all  of  you  who  have  so  generously 

supported  Brown,  beginning  this  fall, 

the  University  will  publish 


IN 
APPRECIATION 


a  new  book  titled  "Gifts  to  Brown" 


'Gifts  to  Brown"  will  list  all  donors  of  $1,000  or  more  for  any 
purpose,  each  fiscal  year,  July  1  through  June  30. 

The  book  will  list  Manning  Fellows,  Nicholas  Brown  Society 
members.  Chancellor's  Council  members  and  others  who  have 
been  previously  recognized  through  listings  in  the  Brown 
Alumni  Monthly  or  in  separate  brochures. 

Donors  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  first  volume  will  be  contacted 
in  late  summer  and  asked  to  approve  the  wording  of  their  list- 
ings. Contributors  will  be  given  the  option  of  being  listed 
anonymouslv- 


Development  Office 


Class  Act 

The  Brown  Fund 
Class  Endowment  Program 

Our  drama  of  reaching  the  Brown  Fund 
goal  is  re-enacted  each  year.  This  edge- 
of-\our-seat  thriller  is  now  in  the  final 
scene  —  the  tense,  gripping  denouement 
close  at  hand. 

But  there's  still  time  for  you  to  |oin  in 
the  act.  You  can  plav  a  ke\'  role  and  be  a 
star  through  your  gift  to  the  Class 
Endowment  Program. 

Your  contribution  will  be  added  to 
the  others  made  by  your  classmates. 
The  interest  your  endowed  class  fund 
earns  each  year  will  then  be  contributed 
to  the  Brown  Fund.  Oyer  $56,000  of 
interest  was  transferred  to  the  Brown 
Fund  from  the  Class  Endowment 
Program  last  year. 

Don't  be  left  standing  in  the  wings  as 
the  final  curtain  descends.  Join  the  cast 
of  your  classmates  by  designating  your 
gift  of  $1 ,000  or  more  to  the  Class 
Endowment  Program.  For  further 
information,  contact: 

The  Office  of  Planned  Giying 
Brown  Uniyersity 
Box  1893 

Providence,  RI  02912 
(401)863-2374 


Planned  Giving 


int'ditine  today.  Some  may  stem  IVom 
lapses  or  faulls  in  nii'diial  ctUuation. 
l.el  VIS  identity  these  problems  clearly 
and  seek  solutions  which  do  not  mere- 
ly create  new  pioblenis.  1  am  afraid 
thai  some  of  the  "solutions"  and  ex- 
periments in  medical  education  which 
ihe  University  is  now  considering  may 
jeopardize  the  future  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  entire  medical  program  at 
Brown.  Perhaps  one  way  to  start  the 
new  era  of  medical  education  at 
Brown  is  to  give  its  program  an  ap- 
propriate name.  I  would  suggest  that 
we  call  its  faculty,  student  body,  cur- 
riculum, and  facility  a  name  that  the 
nation  will  recognize  as  being  a  com- 
prehensive center  of  medical  educa- 
tion. How  about:  "Brown  University 
School  of  Medicine"? 

RICHARD  J.  SMITH,  M.D.  '51 

Boston,  Mass. 
The   writer   is   clinical  professor  of  ortho- 
paedic  surgery    at   Massachusetts    General 
Hospital  and  Harvard  Medical  School. 


Editor:  I  was  pleased  to  see  the 
issue  of  BAM  on  the  twentieth  year  of 
the   Brown    Medical   Program.    Brown 


has  mu(  h  to  be  proud  of  and  self  con- 
gratulation is  truly  in  order.  One  can 
see  this  especially  by  studying  the  data 
on  what  sorts  of  medical  students 
Brown  has  trained.  We  have  been  true 
leaders  in  increasing  the  number  of 
minority  and  the  number  of  women 
doctors  entering  the  world  of  medical 
practice. 

We  have  been  leaders  but  ...  Are 
we  willing  to  hire  those  women  and 
minorities  to  serve  as  teachers  on  our 
clinical  faculty?  And  when  we  hire 
them  are  we  willing  to  make  them  feel 
at  home  and  to  promote  them  with  all 
deliberate  speed?  To  date,  alas,  our 
record  on  this  score  is  poor  and  a 
sharp  contrast  to  the  dramatic  changes 
that  have  occurred — at  least  with  re- 
gard to  the  hiring  of  women — on 
campus.  As  of  this  writing  there  is  only 
one  woman  on  our  clinical  faculty  who 
holds  the  rank  of  full  professor,  and 
there  are  no  women  in  the  medical 
school  administration.  And  our  hiring 
procedures  off  campus  contain  more 
than  a  few  examples  of  open  evasion 
of  the  affirmative-action  process.  This 
disregard  often  takes  the  form  of  hir- 
ing first  through  the  old  (white)  boy 


■U!t« 


Reunion  remembrances . . . 
Commencement  gifts . . . 

Now  you  can  own  —  or  give  —  beautiful  Wedgwood  with 
scenes  from  College  Hill. 

Measuring  a  full  lo'A"  diameter  on  Wedgwood's  own 
creamware,  stnick  in  sepia,  the  set  is  a  re-issue  of  an  earlier, 
fK>pular  offer,  nowsold-out.  As  Wedgwixxls  alone,  the 
plates  are  a  remarkable  value;  as  souvenirs  of  Brown  years, 
they  are  collectors'  items. 


TO:  Associated  Alumni 

Brown  University  Biix  185Q 
Providence,  RI  02912 


name  and  class  year  or  parent 


street  address 


n  I  wish  to  pay  by  vis  A/MasterCard.  My  account 
number  is 


Prices  include  shipping  and  insurance 

Full  set  of  8  plates,  each  of  a 

different  scene  («  $205  $ 

Individual  plates  as  noted  (5  $51.75: 

I  Van  Wickle  Gates  

2  Pembroke  Hall  

3  First  Baptist  Meeting  House  

4  John  Nicholas  Brown  Gate  

5  Manning  Hall  

6  Soldiers  Arch  

7  Wriston  Quad  

8  Hof>e  College  


and  the  expiration  date  t 


Total  $ 

Make  checks  payable  to  Asstx:iated  Alumni  oi 
Brown  University 


network  and  later  following  up  with  a 
fake  search  to  satisfy  the  letter  but  not 
the  intent  of  the  law. 

When  junior  women  are  hired 
they  may  become  the  first  to  "inte- 
grate" an  all-male  hospital-based  fac- 
ulty, suffering  in  the  process  all  the 
agonies  of  any  pioneer  in  such  a  situ- 
ation. Individuals  among  them  report 
varying  levels  of  harassment  of  the 
sort  which  occurs  when  women  first 
enter  into  a  previously  all-male  do- 
main. I  speak  of  this  not  out  of  my 
imagination,  but  from  specific  cases 
brought  individually  to  my  attention 
within  the  very  recent  past. 

I  thus  repeat  my  congratulations 
but  in  addition  caution  our  medical 
administrators  against  complacency. 
They  can  and  should  do  much  more 
to  remedy  the  imbalances  on  our  clin- 
ical faculty  both  through  a  genuine 
application  of  affirmative  action  in 
hiring,  and  a  serious  consideration  of 
what  happens  to  our  junior  women 
and  minority  faculty  once  they  are 
hired.  (How  about  an  ombudsperson 
to  mediate  difficulties?)  I  know  that 
our  senior  administrators  are  person- 
ally  concerned.    Now    is    the    time    to 


translate  that  concern  into  action. 
ANNE  FAUSTO-STERLING 
Associate  Professor  of  Biology  and 
Medicine,  Campus 

Dean  David  Greer  replies:  We  are  indeed 
willing,  even  anxious,  to  hire  women 
and  minorities;  and  I  try  the  best  I  can 
to  make  them  feel  at  home  and  to 
support  them  in  career  advancement. 
We  took  vigorous  affirmative  steps  to 
recruit  a  woman  into  the  Program  in 
Medicine  administration  during  each 
of  the  last  two  internal  searches.  I 
personally  encouraged  several  women 
to  apply,  but  they  were  not  judged  by 
the  committees  to  be  the  best  candi- 
dates. Our  faculty  search  process  also 
reaches  out  to  women  but,  since  it  has 
only  been  recently  that  medical  educa- 
tion has  been  equitably  available  to 
them,  very  few  women  have  as  yet  had 
the  time  to  qualify  for  faculty  ap- 
pointment, particularly  in  the  senior 
ranks. 

I  have  been  outspoken  in  my  sup- 
port for  women  in  medicine,  as  well  as 
in  the  other  professions.  It  is  my  hope 
and  expectation  that  women  will  have 
an    extremely    salutary   effect    on    the 


medical  profession  and  the  academic 
community.  But  the  planet  turns  slow- 
ly and  some  changes  take  time. 

We  all  have  our  roles.  Yours  is  to 
press  your  advocacy  and  to  be  impa- 
tient with  the  languorous  pace  of 
change.  Mine  is  to  be  responsive  and 
responsible,  managing  change  while 
maintaining  the  stability  and  quality  of 
the  organization  I  head.  Both  roles  are 
valid  and  important;  combined,  they 
will  result  in  the  improvements  we 
both  seek. 

Funding  for  BCO 

Editor:  1  was  very  pleased  with 
your  portrayal  of  the  Brown  Commu- 
nity Outreach  in  the  December/Janu- 
ary issue  of  BAM.  During  our  college 
years,  I  participated  in  the  Big  Brother 
Program,  and  my  wife  participated  in 
the  Institute  of  Mental  Health  Pro- 
gram. We  found  them  to  be  reward- 
ing, enjoyable  and  at  times  very  chal- 
lenging. We,  like  the  500  active 
members  of  the  organization,  feel  that 
it  is  an  extremely  worthwhile  experi- 
ence. 

I  also  served  as  a  member  of  the 


^^^%, 
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"A  staff  member  of  the  National  Security 
Council  is  cof\fident  that  the  Soviets  will 
indeed  make  the  next  move:  'The  change 
in  leadership  more  than  anything  means 
that  the  Soviets  have  an  opportunity  to  get 
away  from  iheir  own  policies  and  state- 
ments of  the  past  year  without  embarrass- 
ment.' But  hearing  that  assessment  last 
week,  a  Soviet  spokesman  snapped,  'Non- 
sense! That's  utter  wishful  thinking!  It's 
the  US  that  must 
move!'  " 


Strobe  Talbott 
Time  magazine 
February  1984 


Brown  University's  1 4  th  annual 

Summer  Alumni  College 

June  24-30,  1984,  on  the  campus 

This  summer  Brown  invites  you  to  return  to 
College  Hill  -  to  share  the  classrooms  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Brown  faculty  and  distinguished 
guests  who  have  spent  their  lives  immersed  in 
the  Russian  /  Soviet  experience  and  to  engage  in 
workshops  with  experts  who  will  lead  you  in 
hands-on  experiences  with  computers,  music, 
writing,  geology  and  other  fields. 


A  program  in 
Brown  University's 
Continuing  College 
401  863-2785 


Registration  Form 


Complete  and  mail  to  Summer  Alumni  College,  Brown 
University,  Box  1920.  Providence,  Rhode  Island  02912. 


name 

class  year  or  parent 

street  address 

city,  state,  zip 

day-time  phone  number 

spouse's  name 

(class  year) 

guests'  names 

street  address 

city,  state,  zip 


n  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $_ 


_,  payable  to 


Brown  University,  for  registration  deposits  for 

persons  at  $75  each.  I  understand  the  balance  ($364  for 
residents)  is  payable  upwn  arrival  June  24  and  that  the 
deposit  is  non-refundable  after  May  24. 

I/we  will  be  H  resident  participants,  D  non-resident 
participants,  D  Brown  students  with  parents. 

n  I  wish  to  pay  by  viSAcharge  '  Mastercard. 

Mv account  number  is 


the  expiration  date  is  _ 


For  a  limited  time, 

enjoy  Spring  in  Vermont 

at  a  special  price. 

We're  offering  the  luxury  and  old-world  ctiarm  of 
our  new  Lodge  to  acquaint  you  witti  our  timestiared 
Guest  Houses.  They  offer  the  chance  to  spend  a 
lifetime  of  vacations  in  a  completely  furnished 
Austrian-styled  chalet  on  one  of  Vermont's 
most  famous  hillsides. 

Accommodations  for  2  \n  the  Lodge, 
for  two  days  and  nights,  complete  with 
hearty  breakfasts  and  ^  1  OO 
gourmet  dinners,  only  «P  L  xfif* 

We  ask  only  that  you  get  the  story  on  our  new 
Guest  Houses  while  you're  here. 

Tfiis  is  not  an  offering,  which  can  only  be  made  by 
the  Offering  Plan  filed  with  the  New  York  Attorney 


um^ 


General's  Office. 


&ra^  ^amtOi  ^obgc 

Dept.  60044,  Stowe,  Vermont  05672. 

1-800-826-7000 


(m  Vermont  l-253-«511 


DOBSON'S  CLOTH. 
THE  TWEEDS  OF  SUMMER. 
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Southwick  has  created  a  very 
special  fabric:  Dobson's  Cloth. 
An  exquisite  blend  of  50%-silk, 
30%-wool,  and  20%-linen  that 
comes  in  a  variety  of  rich 
tweedy  looks  and  attractive 
Shetland  colors  —  which  you 
can  enjoy  in  comfort  all 
summer  long. 


^outhwick 

A  tradition  among  gentlemen. 


(iiiance  comtiiittee  on  tiie  Lliulergrad- 
iiale  Coiintil  oi  .Students  (UCS)  and 
was  involved  with  the  allocation  of 
hinds  lor  student  organizations.  In  the 
past  there  had  been  a  great  ton.serva- 
tisin  in  allocating  large  funds  to  any 
one  organization.  I  was  often  amazed 
that  a  program  such  as  the  Brown 
Community  Outreach,  with  its  huge 
constituency  and  worthiness  of  cause, 
would  receive  lelatively  small  amounts 
of  tunding.  It  appears  that  the  same 
ideology  still  persists  in  the  UCS. 

What  I  would  like  to  propose  is 
that  the  rest  of  the  Brown  Conmiunity 
Outreach's  budget  should  be  supple- 
mented with  donations  from  those 
alumni  that  have  participated  in  the 
various  Brown  University  vokmteer 
programs  in  the  past,  or  any  other 
alinnni  who  were  moved  by  the  article. 
Please  join  me  in  helping  this  organi- 
zation reach  its  full  potential  and 
making  Brown  University  a  more  sen- 
sitive and  caring  environment. 

JEFF  LEVY  '80 

Phoenix 

More  Band  fans 

Editor:  In  reply  to  Miss  Lubkin's 
question,  "Does  anyone  like  the  Band," 
I  might  say,  "We  all  love  the  Band." 
She  is  right — alumni  do  grin,  clap 
their  hands  and  sing  along  when  they 
play  Brown  songs.  Some  of  us  even 
wipe  a  tear  away. 

But  that  doesn't  keep  us  from 
feeling  revolted  at  obscene  jokes  about 
the  virility  of  Army  cadets  and  invita- 
tions to  come  to  Brown  and  "see  oiu" 
privates,"  etc.,  etc. 

Yes,  Sharon,  we  love  the  Band. 
Let  it  play,  let  us  sing  and  grin.  Let 
yom' jokes  be  told  in  private. 

MATT  BRENNAN  '39 

Milford,  Pa. 


Editor:  I  like  the  Band.  On  No- 
vember 5,  we  had  the  distinction  of 
viewing  the  Penn  State-Brown  game 
with  friends  from  Penn  State  while  sit- 
ting in  a  sea  of  Penn  State  fans.  As 
halftime  approached,  I  became  a  little 
apprehensive  remembering  some  of 
the  "daring"  band  performances  dur- 
ing my  undergraduate  years.  The 
show  was  terrific,  and  the  Penn  State 
fans  were  glued  to  their  seats.  As  we 
left  the  stadium,  a  Penn  State  fan  no- 
ticing my  hat  said,  "You  sure  have  a 
great  band."  We  walked  proudly  be- 
hind the  band  as  they  "triumphantly" 
plaved  their  way  onto  the  Pcthi  State 
campus.  The  band  will  always  trigger 


fond  memories  of  Brown  for  me,  and 
I  thank  Sharon  Liibkin  for  encourag 
ing  me  to  put  it  in  writing. 

RICHARD  L.  SULLIVAN  '67 

Denville,  N.J. 

Letter  from  Carberry 

Editor:  You  may,  or  may  not,  be 
aware  that  1984  has  four  Carberry 
Days.  January  has  a  Friday  the  thir- 
teenth and  so  do  April  and  July.  That 
makes  three,  more  or  less.  The  deed 
of  gift  which  accompanied  the  original 
$101.01  that  started  the  Carberry 
Fund,  "in  memory  of  my  future  late 
wife  Laura,"  stipulated  that  each  Feb- 
ruary 29  a  financial  statement  of  the 
Fund  be  on  display  in  the  John  Hay 
Library.  So  February  29  is  also  a  Car- 
berry Day.  That  makes  four  in  1984, 
more  or  less. 

Many  things  happened  on  Febru- 
ary 29,  1984  that  concerned  me  and 
my  Fund.  Half-Cohort  W.  Chesley 
Worthington  '23  delivered  a  talk  at  a 
convocation  sponsored  by  the  Office  of 
the  Dean  of  Students  and  the  Friends 
of  the  Library  of  Brown  University. 
The  talk  was  entitled  "The  Wife  and 


Dimes  of  Josiah  Carberry,  or  Hot  on 
the  Cent."  Half-Cohort  Elmer  M.  Bli- 
stein  '42  introduced  Half-Cohort 
Worthington  to  the  assembled  throng 
in  Sayles  Hall  and  took  the  opportuni- 
ty to  nominate  Worthington  as  Cura- 
tor of  my  Fund  to  fill  a  long-standing 
vacancy.  The  nomination  was  ap- 
proved by  acclamation.  After  the  talk 
many  members  of  the  audience  and 
some  not  in  the  audience  took  advan- 
tage of  the  many  cracked  pots  on  and 
off  the  campus  to  contribute  anono- 
mously  such  small  change  that  they 
happened  to  have  in  their  pockets. 

The  financial  statement  of  the 
Fund  was  on  display  in  the  Rockefeller 
Library,  not  the  John  Hay.  When  the 
Fund  was  established  in  1955,  the 
Rockefeller  Library  was  only  a  gleam 
in  Barnaby  Keeney's  eye,  or  not  even 
there.  The  financial  statement  showed 
a  principle  balance  of  f9,475.59,  more 
or  less.  The  income  balance  was 
$668.61,  also  more  or  less.  The  income 
balance  will  shortly  be — if  it  is  not  al- 
ready— non-existent,  because  the  in- 
come balance  is  used  to  purchase  such 
books  as  I  "might  or  might  not  ap- 
prove of." 


The  principle  balance  should  be 
higher  now  because  the  cracked  pots 
on  or  off  the  campus  provided  $71.41, 
more  or  less,  to  add  to  the  principle. 
Potential  contributors  who  neglected  to 
contribute  their  small  change  do  not 
need  to  wait  until  April  13  or  July  13 
to  remedy  that  neglect.  The  Curator 
and  Half-Cohorts  of  the  Fund  long 
ago  decided  that  contributions  are 
acceptable  if  they  are  made  before 
11:59  p.m.  on  Friday  the  thirteenth 
and  29  February,  or  after. 

At  a  symposium  (etymologicaliy 
speaking)  held  in  the  evening  of  Feb- 
ruary 29,  Professor  Martha  Sharp 
Joukowsky  '58  was  nominated  as  a 
Half-Cohort  to  fill  the  position  vacated 
by  Curator  Worthington.  This  nomi- 
nation was  also  approved  by  acclama- 
tion. It  seems  to  ine  particularly  fitting 
that  Professor  Joukowsky  be  a  Half- 
Cohort  of  my  Fund  because  three  of 
the  members  of  my  family  are  women, 
of  a  sort.  Then  Professor  Joukowsky  is 
an  archaeologist  and  has,  of  course, 
more  than  a  passing  interest  in 
cracked  pots. 

Of  course  I  was  not  present  in 
Providence  on  29  February  1984,  but 
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lb  get  your  Imsiii^MW  the  gtonnd, 

sometiiiies  ymi  have  to  get 

your  busiiiess  off  the  s^ooad. 


X  In  a  recent  "^R^  Street  Journal 
survey  (rf  companies,  most  with 
araiual  sales  over  $10  i»2!ic»x, 
77%  of  the  angle-en^e  turbitic 
helicopters  chosen  wo-e  Bctt 
heiicqjters!'*  These  entre- 
{»eneurial  companies  know  the 
v^ue  erf  a  proven  performer  and 


tfiey  overwhelmingly  rely  on 
BeU  heiicopters  to  make  more 
effitolent  use  of  their  time. 

Bell  is  r&ufy  to  re^ond  to 
your  needs  mm  uith  a  com- 
plete model  line,  and  a  twiety 
of  financing  plans  to  help  get 
you  c0  the  ground  Call  or 


write  on  your  letterhead  ta 
Jim  Hamilton,  Vice  President. 
Commercial  Mariieting  Bell 
Helicopt&  Tkciron  Inc.,  Dept 
788,  Bwc^m,  Ft  Wort^  Texas 
76101,  (817)  280-820a 
BeH  HeilcoiiterilBIiHa 

ASutw*«frtT^atwlnc 

•VWU  Street  JouroaUSurv^  of  <;hjef  Paots 
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TOOLS  FOR  LIVING 


A  COLLECTIOM  OF  HRST  CLASS  CONTEMPORARY  MAILORDER  PRODUCTS 


heii  was  the  last  time  you  learned  the  ins 
and  outs  of  a  produetj'rom  a  sales  clerk? 
Tbolsfor  Living  gives  you  high  information 
value  shopping.  The  products  hire  have  been 
researched,  used  and  evaluated  carefully  and 
uv  provide  all  the  relevant  information.  You 
can  buy  with  the  confidence  of  knowing  ejcaclly 
what  you  are  getting  —  high  Quality,  good 
mlue  and  satisfaction  guaranteed 

FAN-TASTIC  


THERMOSTAT  THAT  THINKS  YEAR-ROUND 


All  fans  claim  to  circulate  the  air,  but  this  is 
the  only  one  that  circulates  air  in  all  direc- 
tions at  once,  wall  to  wall,  floor  to  ceiling.  As  the 
fan  operates,  a  rotating  louveron  the  face  directs 
the  air  flow  through  a  360°  sweep,  so  it  is  not 
blasting  out  in  a  single  current.  Univer  rotation 
speed  can  be  adjusted  or  the  louver  locked  in 
position  to  give  the  directional  air  flow  of  a 
conventional  fan.  The  3-speed  Circulaire  fan  is 
quiet,  lightweight  (under  9  lbs.),  fully  portable 
and  energy-efficient.  Made  in  Providence,  R.I.,  it 
measures  16's"  x  9'i"  x  17'/2",  carries  a  1-yr. 
warranty,  and  costs  $42.00  ($5.95)  #A1060. 

DRAWER  SANITY 

Slime  seer  once  observed  that  messy  drawers 
are  a  sign  of  pessimism,  since  they  indicate  you 
never  expect  to  find  anything  anyway  Well,  you 
can  dispell  that  gloomy  outlook  with  these  drawer 
organizer  trays  from  Heller.  A  capacious  11 '4"  x 
13' )",  each  tray  has  12  movable  dividers  so  you  can 
configure  its  compartments  to  your  precise  needs. 
Use  them  for  kitchen,  desk,  workshop,  hobby 
sewing  or  catchall  drawers.  Made  of  tough  poly- 
styrene, the  drawer  organizers  come  in  a  choice  of 
red  #A1093,  white  #A1095,  or  black  #A1094  and 
cost  $22.00  ($3.95)  for  a  set  of  three.  It  is  hard 
to  imagine  a  household  that  wouldn't  be  more 
optimistic  with  .several  of  these  in  place. 
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With  energy  costs 
what  they  are,  who 
can  iifford  to  cool  or 
heat  unoccupied 
space?  The  average 
homeowner  has  to  be  a 
temperature  manage- 
ment expert  coordinat- 
ing the  cooling  or 
heating  of  the  home 
with  actual  patterns  of 
use  to  save  substantial  amounts  of  money.  And 
the  best  expert  helper  you  can  find  for  the  job  is 
this  computerized  Jade  Thermostat  Control.  A 
built-in  microprocessor  lets  you  program  up  to 
four  different  temperature  settings  a  day  with 
different  schedules  for  weekdays  and  weekends. 
Change  over  between  heating  and  cooling  modes 
is  automatic.  Combined  heat/cool  setting  range 
extends  from  35°  to  98°F.  Easy  manual  override  if 
your  normal  schedule  is  interrupted.  Continuous 
time  and  temperature  display  Batter  backup 
holds  program  two  weeks  should  power  fail. 
Homeowner  installation  takes  approximately 
'  -1  hour  (manufacturer  offers  toll-free  advice  if 


needed).  Works  with  heat  only  and  heat/cool 
systems,  qualifies  for  federal  and  state  energy 
tax  credits,  and  costs  $99.00  ($4.95)  #A1090.  A 
companion  model  for  two-stage  heat  pump  in- 
stallations costs  $159.00  ($5.95)  #A1091.  The 
Jade  is  one  of  the  oldest,  most  sophisticated 
thermostat  controls  on  the  market  and  is 
warrantied  a  full  three  years. 


DENTAL  FIRST-AID 


Why  do  most  toothaches  occur  in  the  evening'? 
Probably  because  pain  that  has  been  there 
all  along  gradually  moves  to  the  front  of  con- 
sciousness as  the  day's  activities  wind  down.  In 
any  event,  the  usual  result  is  that  the  pain  really 
starts  to  irk  you  after  office  hours  when  you 
cannot  even  call  the  dentist  until  the  next 
morning  —  with  fingers  crossed  that  he  has  an 
appointment  free.  But  now  you  can  do  more  than 
sit  and  suffer  until  the  dentist  sees  you,  whether 
the  problem  is  a  simple  toothache  or  a  lost  filling 
while  you  are  on  a  trip.  The  Emergency  Dental  Kit 
equips  you  to  cope  with  such  minor  dental 
emergencies  as  a  broken  tooth,  lost  filling,  loose 
or  lost  crown  or  bridge,  broken  denture,  toothache. 
It  is  not  a  substitute  for  professional  attention, 
but  a  collection  of  aids  to  tide  you  over  until  you 
can  see  a  dentist.  Step-by-step  color-coded 
instructions  make  self-treatment  safe  and  simple. 
The  EDK  comes  in  a  handy  plastic  case  with 
builtin  4"x  6"  mirror  ideal  for  travel,  home  or 
office  at  $20.00  ($2.95)  #A1092  each.  It  can  have 
you  smiling  again  in  no  time. 


KEEPING  UP  WITH  CLEANING 

When  you  work  with  the  right  tools  jobs  are 
done  better,  in  less  time,  with  less  energy 
expended.  Here  are  three  of  the  best  around- 
the-house  cleaners  we've  ever  worked  with.  Tool 
*1  is  our  lambswool  duster,  27"  long  and 
perfect  for  furniture,  bric-a-brac,  china,  crystal 
and  pictures.  The  static  charge  in  the  New 
Zealand  lambswool  causes  dust  literally  to  leap 
off  surfaces.  Tbol  *2  solves  the  problem  of  how  to 
clean  Venetian  blinds  efficiently  This  blind 
cleaner  has  7  roller  fingers,  4"  long  and  covered 
with  a  synthetic  lambswool  that  picks  up  and 
holds  dust  and  dirt.  Pull  the  trigger  and  the 
fingers  spread  enough  to  slip  over  the  blind  slats 
(6  mini-blind  slats  or  3  conventional  slats). 
Release  the  trigger  and  move  the  cleaner  back 
and  forth  along  the  blind.  The  rollers  can  be 
removed  and  washed.  Tbol  *3  is  an  incredible 
cleaner  called  Simple  Green.  Use  it  in  the 
bathroom,  on  windows  and  floors,  as  a  stain 
remover  or  laundry  presoak,  on  rugs,  upholstery, 
leather,  even  engines.  Simple  Green  is  non- 
abrasive,  non-caustic,  low-phosphate  and  bio- 
degradable. It  can  be  used  on  anything  you  use 
cold  water  on.  We  offer  this  cleaning  group, 
duster,  blind  cleaner  and  one  16oz.  bottle  of 
Simple  Green  for  just  $17.00  ($3.95)  #A1071. 


■¥ 


TOOLS  FOR  LIVING 


FLOW  CONTROL  HOSE  NOZZLE      OFF, 

The  biggest  problem  with  most  hose  nozzles 
is  getting  and  maintaining  the  desired  water 
flow.  The  answer  is  Nozzle  Five.  This  hose  nozzle 
allows  you  to  set  the  water  flow  to  any  of  five 
positions.  Use  the  shower  setting  for  heavy 
watering  or  car  washing,  gentle  shower  for 
potted  plants  or  window  boxes,  flat  spray  for 
misting  foliage  and  the  jet  stream  for  force 
cleaning  patios,  decks  and  gutters.  The  fifth 
setting  is  a  convenient  stop  action.  Nozzle  Five  is 
constructed  of  durable,  non-corrosive  plastic  for 
$11.00  ($1.95)  #A48I.  1\vo  for  $18.00  ($2.95) 
*A4812.  We  also  offer  the  Nozzle  Five  hose  nozzle 
with  the  advantage  of  a  pistol  grip  (inset).  The 
pistol  action  gives  you  even  more  control  over 
water  flow  Cost  is  $14.00  ($2.95)  #A1046. 


We've  all  had  many  fmstating  experiences 
with  jars  or  bottles  that,  even  against  our 
best  efforts,  just  refused  to  open.  Now  there's  a 
tool  to  end  those  moments  forever!  The  Off  N  On. 
Just  slide  ajar  top  into  this  undercounter  opener 
and  with  a  quick  twist  of  the  wrist  the  job  is 
done.  The  Off  N  On  accommodates  jar  sizes  from 
%"  to  5"  in  diameter— everything  from  tooth- 
paste tubes  to  wide-mouth  gallon  jars.  But,  as  its 
name  suggests,  the  Off  N  On  does  more  than 
open  jars.  The  Off  N  On  also  tightly  closes  any  jar 
from  2%"  to  3'.  2"  wide.  You'll  find  it  a  real  blessing 
at  canning  and  preserving  time.  The  Off  N  On  is  a 
welcome  convenience  for  anyone  with  arthritis 
or  limited  strength.  For  all  its  advantage,  the  Off 
N  On  costs  only  $8.00  ($1.95)  #A208.  Two  for 
$14.00  ($2.95)  #A2082. 


PHONE  FRIEND 

This  is  the  world's 
smallest  multi-func- 
tion portable  speed 
dialer  It  will  revolu- 
tionize the  way  you  use 
the  telephone.  Stores 
up  to  100  32-digit  num- 
bers, each  one  reach- 
able by  a  quick  2-digit 
code.  Just  hold  the 
Dial-It  II  to  the  tele- 
phone mouthpiece  and 
it  places  the  call  for 
you.  Lets  you  program  long-distance  computer 
service  numbers  and  authorization  codes  as 
automatic  part  of  any  call.  Likewise  with  tele- 
phone credit  card  numbers.  Allows  use  of  com- 
puterized long-distance  services  from  rotary-dial 
phones.  Plus  bonus  built-ins:  reminder  and  call 
timer,  travel  alarm,  stop  watch,  calculator.  At 


2  oz.  and  2'/4"  x  3"  it  is  truly  pocket-size.  Perfect 
companion  for  home  and  office,  on  the  road,  at 
conventions  and  meetings.  If  the  telephone  is 
your  lifeline,  the  Dial-It  II  is  a  lifesaver.  Remark- 
ably, only  $69.00  ($3.95)  each,  #A1076.  90-day 
warranty.  Circuitry  allows  battery  change 
without  memory  loss. 


TELESCOPINO  DUSTER 

For  getting  at  the  unreachable 
dust  and  dirt  in  your  home  we 
offer  this  telescoping  lambswool 
duster.  It  lets  you  reach  overhead 
lights,  ceilings,  far  away  comers, 
under  the  sofa.  Extended  the  tele 
scoping  duster  is  just  over  four 
feet  long  and  is  made  with  a 
heavy-duty  handle  that  will  not 
bend  or  bow.  It  collapses  to  28"  for 
easy  storage.  This  Tools  for  Living 
exclusive  is  imported  from  New 
Zealand  where  they  produce  the 
best  quality  lambswool  in  the 
world.  You'll  be  amazed  at  how 
dust  and  dirt  actually  clings  to  the 
lambswool.  When  soiled  simply 
wash  with  soap  and  water,  let  dry 
and  fluff  out.  We  offer  the  tele- 
scoping duster  for  just  $12.00 
($1.95)  #A1057. 

UL  LIGHT  BUTTON 


They  are  familiar  household  conveniences  now, 
the  little  half-wave  rectifier  buttons  that 
attach  to  the  bottom  of  light  bulbs  and  extend 
their  life  up  to  90  times,  sparing  you  the  trouble 
of  bulb  changing  for  years  at  a  stretch  while  you 
save  a  bundle  in  bulb  replacement  costs.  But  the 
patented  Screwge  Bulb  Saver  is  one  of  the  first 
to  be  UL-listed,  meaning  it  has  survived  nearly 
two  years  of  strenuous  independent  laboratory 
testing  and  been  certified  safe  for  home  and 
commercial  use.  It  provides  security  along  with 
savings,  safe  enough  even  for  high-temperature 
recessed  fixtures.  You'll  notice  that  Screwge 
Bulb  Savers  reduce  light  output  so  you  may  want 
to  increa.se  bulb  wattage.  We  are  offering  6  for 
$13.00  ($1.95)  #A1052,  12  for  $21.00  ($2.95) 
#A1053  and  24  for  $39.00  ($3.95)  #A10.54.  The 
manufacturer  provides  a  5-year  warranty 


ORDERING  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  aVARANTEE:  Weshipna  United 
Parrel  Sen'ice  wttern'fr  possible  to  insure  pnmpt  delivery.  The  price 
of  each  iteiti  is  shown  followed  hy  its  shipping  and  handling  charges 
in  (  ).  Be  sure  to  add  the  item  price  plus  shipping  and  handling 
chargesforeach  item  ordered  to  arrive  at  the  total  price  of  each  item- 
If  you  are  not  satisfied  for  any  reason,  return  the  article  to  us 
wit/tin  JO  days,  and  we'll  exchange  it  or  refund  the  cost,  per  your 
instructions. 


TOOLS  FOR  LIVING 

FOR  FASTEST  SERVICE  ON  CREDIT  CARD  ORDERS                                                    ©  ISP  Inc 

DEPT.  BRD04;  400  S.  DEAN  ST.;  ENGLEWOOD,  NJ  07631 

RHONE  OUR  24-HOUR  TOLL-FREE  NUMBER:  J 

00-228-5505 

SEND  TO  (PLEASE  PRINT) 

ITEM  NO 

QUANTITY 

DESCRIPTION/COLOR 

ITEM  PRICE 

SHPG  &  HNOLG 

TOTAL  PRICE 

ADDRESS 

CITY                                                                         STATE                      ZIP 

ENCLOSED  IS  A  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER  FOR  S                        PAYABLE  TO  TOOLS  FOR  LIVING, 

n  MASTERCARD    D  VISA    D  AM  EXPRESS    EXP  DATE 

ACCOUNT  « 

a  ENCLOSED  IS  SI  00  FOR  YOUR  NEW  TOOLS  FOR  LIVING  CATALOG, 

SIGNATURE 

TOTAL  AMOUNT 

{Sorry,  we  cannot  handle  Canadian,  foreign  or  C  0  D  orders  )  Please  allow  30  days  (or  delivery  fro 

m  our  receipt  of  your  order 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


our  president 

hasn't  changed  his  shirt 

in  37  years 


Af\   A  ■■r  Thirty-seven  yeors  ago  we  mode 
^\J|^L  m    ond  sold  rhe  firsr  Purisr"'  burron- 
'  ^ ^"  ^     down  shirt  .  .  .  with  irs  exclusive 
"Liberty  Bell"  roll. 

The  burton-down  was  nor  new  or  rhor  rime  —  bur 
rhe  Purisr  principles  were. 

Today  —  nearly  four  decades  lorer  —  we  ore  still 
proud  of  rhe  Purisr  and  what  ir  represenrs  ro  rhe 
wearers  of  quoliry  apparel. 

The  Purisr  has  become  rhe  srondord  by  which 
orher  shirts  ore  measured.  The  followers  —  and 
rhere  hove  been  many  —  have  merely  added 
even  greater  recognirion  ro  rhe  leadership  of  rhe 
Purist.  For  ro  be  copied  is  ro  be  honored. 


If  a  leader  rruly  leads,  heremoins — o  leader.  The 
Purisr  has  met  thot  challenge.  It  has  mointoined  its 
own  expression  from  rhe  very  beginning.  It  hos 
endured  rhe  rest  of  rime  rhrough  quality,  styling, 
comfort,  crofrsmonship,  superior  fabrics  .  .  .  and 
rhe  favor  of  generorion  after  generation  of 
well-dressed  men. 

What  better  reason  for  our  president  not  to  hove 
changed  his  shirt  in  37  yeors. 


SERQ 

The  last  of  the  great 
shirtmakers. 


For  the  store  neoresr  you,  write;  Sero,  Depr.  I,  Cherry  Hill,  Oronford,  Ct  06405 


the  i-vciiis  wliicli  1  liavc  desciibed  were 
ie])()ite(l  lo  me  l)y  a  source  which  is 
responsible,  more  or  less. 

At  any  rate,  1  thought  you  ought 
lo  know. 

JO.SIAH  S.  CARBF.RRY 

I'tojessor  oj  Psychoceramics 

(in  absentia*) 
*absentia  has  beautiful  scenery. 

Dealing  with  the 
Russians 

Kditor:  ("he  tone  and  content  of 
Mark  Garrison's  advice  on  "DeaHng 
with  the  Russians"  (BAM,  December/ 
January)  leads  me  to  think  he  has  the 
balance  and  perspicacity  to  caiefully 
consider  a  few  sharp  exceptions  to  an 
address  which  otherwise  contains  sev- 
eral remarkable  observations.  I  direct 
this  letter  to  him  through  your  publi- 
cation with  a  definite  ulterior  motive, 
namely  to  inspire  discussion  on  a  po- 
larized subject  which  allows,  even 
seeks,  rigorous  analysis  of  each  point 
rather  than  the  tiresome  but  wide- 
spread assigning  of  an  overall  "grade" 
by  competing  ideological  factions. 
(Academia:  belatedly,  take  note.)  The 
happy  result  may  just  be  a  new  aware- 
ness of  common  ground  by  the  many 
Americans  (patriots  all?)  now  per- 
ceived to  be  firmly  in  superficially  la- 
beled Defense/No  Nukes  camps. 

Mr.  Garrison  may  be  correct  in 
sensing  that  many  Americans  misun- 
derstand the  Soviet  preoccupation  with 
secmity,  but  perhaps  the  implied  his- 
torical lesson  that  the  best  defense  is  a 
good  offense  is  too  generous  to  a 
country  which,  one  forgets,  invaded 
Poland  virtually  simultaneously  with 
Hitler.  Had  Russia  been  invaded  more 
ruthlessly  or  often  than  Poland  in  re- 
corded history,  or  is  there  another 
reason  to  hold  it  to  different  standards 
than  the  rest  of  civilization?  Similarly, 
his  perceptions  of  a  Soviet  national 
inferiority  complex,  and  the  American 
need  to  understand  it,  are  very  astute, 
but  President  Reagan's  supposed  in- 
ability to  comprehend  this  may  be 
conjecture  on  Mr.  Garrison's  part.  I 
would  like  to  hear  more  on  this. 

Finally,  Mr.  Garrison's  assumption 
that  "we  cannot  influence  Soviet  poli- 
cy" is  certainly  given  soine  credence  by 
quid  pro  quo  attempts  (Jewish  emigra- 
tion, Afghanistan,  etc.)  and  warns  of 
extreme  Soviet  distaste  for  perceived 
internal  manipulation.  He  may  have 
overlooked,  however,  the  effect  of  a 
powerful  new  force  that  is  a  major 
tenet  of  his  address,  namely  the  solid 
national  consensus  which  is  the  surest 


way  to  achieve  long-term  American 
goals,  and  the  only  way  to  achieve 
world  peace. 

TADZIU  SIENICKI  '69 

Fair  Oaks,  Calif. 

ROTC  (continued) 

Editor:  While  reading  my  Decem- 
ber/January issue,  it  seems  as  though 
the  Corporation  continues  to  keep  its 
head  in  the  sand  over  the  issue  of 
ROTC.  I  hear  the  same  "guidelines" 
which  freely  translated  mean — no 
ROTC  here! 

I  attended  Brown  inider  the 
NROTC  scholarship  program.  This 
program  has  enabled  many  people  like 
myself  to  get  an  education  at  a  good 
school  which  was  beyond  my  financial 
means.  I  find  it  very  distressing  that 
the  Corporation  does  not  intend  to 
allow  ROTC  to  return  to  Brown  so 
that  others,  in  circumstances  like  mine, 
can  attend. 

Especially  distressing  is  the  "logic" 
used  by  the  Corporation.  It  is  the  same 
as  was  used  when  they  threw  ROTC 
out  in  the  late  '60s  as  a  bail-out  to 
appease    the    radical    students.    Is    the 


Corporation  still  fighting  the  Vietnam 
War?  And  are  they  still  blaming  the 
war  on  the  military?  Haven't  they  read 
anything  about  our  fine  civilian  lead- 
ership's role  in  digging  us  into  a  hole 
that  took  years  to  get  out  of? 

Brown  is  a  private  institution.  It 
can  make  policy  to  suit  its  own  ends. 
But  it  depends  on  support  from  its 
alumni.  When  the  Corporation  makes 
a  policy  which  excludes  ROTC  from 
returning,  I  can  only  say  "good  luck!" 

DAVID  BA TSON  '60 

Andover,  Mass. 

George  Borts  on  the 
Greenhouse  Compact 

Editor:  With  regard  to  your  Feb- 
ruary article  on  my  debate  with  Ira 
Magaziner: 

Had  you  taken  the  trouble  to  in- 
terview me,  you  would  have  discovered 
that  my  opposition  to  the  Greenhouse 
proposal  does  not  originate  in  my 
conservative,  supply-side  leanings.  You 
have  misled  your  readers  by  portray- 
ing this  debate  over  Greenhouse  as  a 
contlict  between  liberal  spenders  in 
white    hats    and    con.servative    penny 


pinchers  in  black  hats. 

I  believe  that  stimulation  of  do- 
mestic industry  is  an  appropriate 
function  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ment. My  opposition  to  the  Green- 
house proposal  is  that  it  won't  deliver 
the  goods:  namely  an  increase  of 
60,000  jobs  in  seven  years,  with 
enough  new  tax  revenue  (at  existing 
tax  rates)  to  repay  the  $250  millions 
they  propose  to  spend.  Instead  it  will 
increase  the  state  debt  by  50  percent, 
raise  tax  rates,  and  leave  the  state  in 
worse  shape  than  before. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  conser- 
vative to  dislike  boondoggles  or  disbe- 
lieve promises  of  Utopia. 

GEORGE  H.  BORTS 

Projessor  of  Economics 

Campus 

Rosenberg's  credentials 

fklitor:  It  would  appear  that  )ohn 
Rosenberg  has  excellent  credentials  as 
a  recruiter  (LInder  The  Elms,  Febru- 
ary). What  c]ualifications  does  he  have 
to  serve  as  Brown's  head  football 
coach?  He  has  never  been  a  head 
coach  on  any  level  in  his  career.  Most 
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A  VERY  SPECIAL 

FLORIDA  ^^ 
*  PLACE 

Ocean  Reef 
^Club 

SUPER  WEATHER 

the  besLof 

Tropical  living 

%:^ 

Golf  on  3  courses. 
Tennis  on  3^  courts, 

fishing  at  its  best, 
intriguing  SHOPS, 

superb  eating  at 

5  RESTAURANTS 

o     o     o     o     o     o 

BEAUTIFUL  new 

ROOMS,  SUITES 

VILLAS  and  CONDOS 

to  satisfv  your  taste. 

JOlN  us  at 

I  *^^ 
Ocean  Reef 

■^Club 

Harper  Sibley,  Chairman 

KEYLARC-  "' 
3303: 
1 6  phone  305-3b;  -2ft  1 1 


of  his  career  lias  beeii  spent  as  a 
pan-lime  assislaiu.  Hardly  the  type  ol 
bai  kgroiiiul  needed  to  be  a  sncxesstiil 
head  coai  li  in  llie  Ivy  League.  Football 
coadiiiig  is  a  cratt  that  requires  a  long 
apprenticeship.  Has  Mr.  Rosenberg 
paid  his  dues? 

The  search  committee  would  have 
done  well  to  look  to  one  of  Brown's 
own.  Defensive  coordinator  Joe  Wirth 
would  have  been  an  excellent  selection 
to  replace  John  Anderson.  He  is  one 
of  the  finest  coaches  I  ever  played 
inider.  When  Brown's  football  pro- 
gram turned  around  in  the  late  seven- 
ties it  was  due  in  large  part  to  Coach 
Wirth's  defensive  strategies.  Brown's 
return  to  football  respectibility  was 
built  upon  a  strong  defense.  The  con- 
tinued progress  of  Brown's  football 
program  would  have  been  assured 
with  the  appointment  of  Joe  Wirth  as 
head  coach.  However,  Brown  has 
opted  to  take  a  step  backward  into 
mediocrity. 

MARK  HERENDEEN  '76 

Columbia,  Md. 

Wes  Moulton 

Editor:  Getting  the  news  of  Kap- 
py's  and  Bob  Kenny's  deaths  was  bad 
enough,  but  in  twenty-seven  years  of 
the  BAM.  nothing  has  hit  harcler  than 
word  that  Wes  Moulton  is  gone,  too. 

I  went  to  Brown  in  the  late  '40s 
with  not  the  remotest  idea  of  why  1 
was  there.  The  Narragansett  brewery 
was  the  main  beneficiary  of  my  pres- 
ence for  a  year-and-a-half  until  1 
joined  the  army  about  fifteen  minutes 
before  Barney  Keeney  was  going  to 
boot  me  out. 

Nothing  improved  after  I  went 
back,  to  Keeney's  great  consternation. 
On  my  frequent  and  cc^mpulsory  visits 
to  his  office,  he  used  to  lean  back  and 
roar  in  enormous  amusement  at  the 
combination  of  my  visible  fear  in  his 
presence  and  my  refractory  persistence 
in  getting  A's  in  some  things,  F's  in 
others,  and  nothing  in  between.  The 
outraged  and  utterly  perplexed  notes 
he  sent  me  in  what  he  took  for  en- 
couragement entertained  me,  in  turn, 
for  years  afterward,  but  he  finally  gave 
up  and  turned  me  over  to  Wes. 

Never  once  did  Wes  take  me  to 
task,  attempt  to  build  a  fire  under  me, 
or  even  ask  in  so  many  words  how 
things  were  going.  He  certainly  never 
said  anything  to  suggest  that  he  cared 
one  way  or  the  other  about  whether  I 
got  through  or  not.  We  had  a  few 
entirely  relaxed  and  pleasant  conver- 
sations  in   his   office,   seemingly   about 


nothing  in  particiilai .  At  (irst  1  went 
heiause  he  asked  me  to.  Eater,  I  leal- 
i/ed  tlial  he  had  slo|)ped  asking  and  I 
was  slopping  by  ior  some  other  rea- 
son. Then  he  began  ajjpearing  almost 
anywheie  I  happenecl  to  be,  always 
like  an  easy  old  friend  with  a  welcom- 
ing smile  and  a  Heeling  touch  on  the 
arm  as  he  disappeared  again.  And 
slowly  I  began  to  comprehend  that 
somehow,  for  some  reason,  what  hap- 
pened to  me  mattered  a  very  gieat 
deal  to  Wes  Moulton. 

The  last  time  he  appeared  was  at 
[my]  Commenceinent,  when  the  pro- 
cession was  getting  ready  to  march 
down  to  the  Meeting  House.  I  was 
standing  there,  still  not  believing  I'd 
really  inade  it,  after  all,  when  Wes 
materialized  out  of  the  crowd  and 
came  and  stood  with  me  in  line  for  a 
moment,  his  hand  firmly  on  iny  arm 
this  time  as  if  to  say  he'd  known  all 
along  he'd  see  me  there.  It  made  all 
the  difference.  It  always  will. 

RICHARD  D.  STEPHENSON  '57 

Canton,  N.Y. 


Ira's  anagram 


Editor:  Clearly  Ira  Magaziner 
(BAM,  December/January)  lives  up  to 
the  anagram  of  his  name,  "rare  amaz- 
ing I."  Now,  if  his  plan  to  revivify 
Rhode  Island  is  successful,  it  will  be  an 
"amazing  R.I.  era." 

BARBARA  SHIPLEY  BOYLE  '58 

Chtco,  Calif. 


LYNN  lACHNEY 
CHARTERS 

Private  crewed  yacht  charters  in 
the  CARIBBEAN.  NEW  ENGLAND 
and  MEDITERRANEAN.  Fine  per- 
sonalized service  since  1968.  Vir- 
gin Island  bareboat  listing  also 
available. 

Tel:  Lynn  Jachney  617-639-0787 

Box  302AM.  Marblehead. 

Mass.  01945 

TOLL  FREE:  800-223-2050 
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FOR  USING  THE 


IVY  LEAGUE 


MAGAZINES 


TO  REACH  THE 


AFFLUENTIALS. 


The  Ivy  League  Alumni  Magazines  reflect 
and  report  the  vitahty  of  the  people  and  the 
institutions  that  set  the  intellectual  and  tech- 
nological tone  for  the  nation. .  .perhaps  the 
world.  Here  are  five  cogent  reasons  why  you 
should  advertise  in  the  Ivy  League  Alumni 
Magazines  to  reach  a  significant  segment 
of  the  wealthiest,  most  influential  men 
and  women  in  the  marketplace. .  .the  Ivy 
League  affluentials. 
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TOP  OF  THE  MARKET 
DEMOGRAPHICS 


$74,000  Average  Household  Income,* 
$63,000  Median  Household  Income,*  97.2% 
Graduated  College. 

It  really  shouldn't  surprise  you  that  readers 
of  the  Ivy  League  Magazines  have  higher  in- 
come, education  demographics  and  lifestyle 
than  the  readers  of  prestigious  publications 
such  as  The  New  Yoiker,  Business  Week, 
Time  B,  Time  T,  Fortune,  Newsweek  E,  The 
Smithsonian  and  The  Atlantic. 

■  1981  subscnber  income  data  adiusted  to  Dec.  1982  BLS  Con- 
sumer Price  Index. 

^^K|  For  less  than  one  black  and  white 
^^^^  page  in  Time.,  .or  one  4-color  page 
in  Newsweek . .  .you  can  buy  five  4-color  bleed 
pages  in  the  Ivy  League  Magazines.  What  a 
way  to  build  continuity  and  impact  against  a 
powerful  upscale  audience! 


IMPACT  AND  CONTINUITY 


3   INTENSE,  LOYAL  READERSHIP 
89.6%  read/looked  through  3  of 
the  last  4  issues.  80.3%  read/looked 
through  4  of  the  last  4  issues. 

^^^^H  With  every  graduation,  our  circula- 
^^    tion  grows  and  gains  in  vitality  Now, 
more  than  ever  before,  you  can  build  your  cor- 
porate image  or  quality  brand  franchise  by 
advertising  to  the  trend  setters,  the  present 
and  future  Top  of  the  Market  in  the  Ivy 
League  Magazines. 


NEW  CIRCULATION  HIGH. ..420,000! 
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A  POWERFUL  ENVIRONMENT 
FOR  YOUR  ADS 

The  Ivy  League  Magazines  position 
your  ads  in  a  totally  different  and  unique  read- 
ing environment. .  .plus  no  banking  ofads. . . 
no  clutter.  Your  ads  can  work  harder  here  for 
a  much  smaller  investment.  Call  us  and  let 
the  responsive  Ivy  League  Magazines  work 
for  you. 
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The  past,  present, 
and  future  of 
America's  schools 

Anifricaii  higli  schools  are  in 
troiihlf,  most  educators  agiee.  We  are 
a  nation  at  severe  risk:  Johnny  not 
only  can't  read,  he  can't  add  or  analyze 
either. 

The  American  secondary  school 
system  and  its  problems  were  the  focus 
of  this  year's  Providence  Jinn >ial-]i\  own 
L'ni\ersitv  Public  Affairs  (ionlerence. 
Some  of  the  nation's  most  constriicti\e 
and  innovative  educational  thinkers 
came  to  Brown  to  luring  fresh  per- 
spectives to  an  ago-old  problem:  What 
is  the  best  wav  to  educate  our  chil- 
dren? 

Diane  Ravilch.  an  educaticjnal  his- 
torian and  author  of  The  Troubled  Cru- 
sade: American  Education,  1945-19H0, 
opened  the  four-dav  conference  with  a 
brief  history  lesson  to  show  that  our 
concerns  about  our  educational  system 
are  not  a  new  phenomenon.  The  fust 
commission  ever  appointed  to  study 
the  high  school  curriculum,  in  1893, 
was  composed  of  five  college  presi- 
dents. The  commission  published  a 
report  '  that  reconunended  that 
"modern  academic  subjects  should 
have  equal  status  with  the  classical 
curriculum  and  that  there  should  be 
no  differentiation  between  the  small 
minority  that  was  preparing  for  college 
and  the  great  majority  that  was  not 
college-bound.  Every  student  needed 
an  education,  the  committee  conclud- 
ed, one  which  included  foieign  lan- 
guage, literatuie,  science,  mathematics, 
and  history.  \nd  those  who  were  not 
college-iiound  needed  it  most  of  all, 
because  they  might  not  get  another 
chance  to  be  broadly  educated. 

"Unfortunately,"  Ravitch  said,  "the 
report  was  out  of  joint  with  the  times. 
The  influx  of  immigrants  put  new 
strains  on  the  schools,  especialiv  in  the 
cities.  The  fear  that  Anglo-Saxon 
America  was  in  danger  of  being  over- 
run b\  culturalK  backward  and  genet- 
ically  inferior   peoples   was   frequently 


Ted  Sizer:  A  call  for  a  more  palatable  teaching  environment. 

education     noi      luilike     the     present. 
(Congress   Inially   passed  a  program  of 


expressed.  At  this  time,  the  attack  on 
academic  subjects  of  all  kinds,  whether 
classical  or  modern,  became  open  and 
intense.  When  a  group  of  high  school 
English  teachers  defined  the  purpose 
of  their  subject  as  the  development  of 
the  ability  to  write  and  speak,  the 
knowledge  of  the  best  literatuie,  the 
cultivation  of  a  sense  of  style  and  the 
inculcation  of  a  love  for  literature,  a 
prcjfessional  journal  denounced  them 
for  being  too  intellectual." 

The  pendulinii  had  swung  the 
other  way  bv  World  War  1  when  an- 
other report,  known  as  the  Cardinal 
Principles  of  Secondary  P^diication, 
decided  that  the  main  objecti\es  of  a 
high  school  education  were:  "health, 
command  of  fundamental  processes, 
worthy  homc-membeiship,  vocation, 
citizenship,  worths  use  of  leisure,  and 
ethical  character. 

"These  trends  set  in  motion  [in 
this  report], "  Ravitch  continued,  "dom- 
inated the  mainsticani  of  the  educa- 
tion |)rofession  tuitil  the  earh  19:')()s. 
[  rhen]  S]jutnik  inikaslied  a  period  of 
criticism  ahoul  ihe  (|u,ilil\  ol  .Xmeiican 


aid  for  the  schools.  The  National  De- 
fense tMucation  Act  provided  money 
to  train  teachers  of  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  foreign  languages,  and  to 
ujjgradc  laboiatories.  But  all  was  not 
well.  Ihe  new  curricula  were  designed 
primarily  for  the  gifted,  and  b\  the 
time  they  were  ready  for  widespread 
use,  American  society  was  catight  up  in 
the  midst  of  the  racial  revolution  of 
the  mid-1960s.  In  the  new  climate, 
excellence  was  out,  equality  was  in." 

.Again  the  federal  government 
stepped  in,  with  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  .Act  of  f96.">.  "By 
the  time  i)lack  children  were  included 
in  the  educational  system,  through 
racial  integration  and  reduction  of  the 
high  school  dropout  rate,  an  unfortu- 
nate— |)erhaps  tragic — development  oc- 
ciured.  L'nder  heaw  fire  from  a  new 
generation  of  critics,  educators  lost  their 
confidence.  The\'  lost  confidence  in  what 
to  teach  and  how  to  teach  it.  " 

Ihe  resulting  crisis,  Ra\itch  said, 
led    to    the    collapse    of     high    sciiool 


graduation  lequiiciiients;  a  dearlli  dI 
emollmenls  in  foreign  languages,  sci- 
ence, and  mathematics;  and  a  decline 
in  SAT  scores  from  the  mid-sixties  to 
the  mid-se\enties.  More  reports  were 
issued,  and  today  there  are  reform 
proposals  on  the  agenda  of  every  state 
legislature  in  attempts  to  improve  the 
situation.  "Beyond  what  institutions 
do,"  Ravitch  said,  "there  is  much  that 
individuals  must  do  if  there  is  to  be 
any  lasting  change.  The  great  yearning 
we  now  hear  for  an  improved  quality 
of  education  in  the  nation  will  lead 
nowhere  unless  we  can  persuade  tal- 
ented and  well-educated  young  men 
and  women  to  enter  the  teaching  pro- 
fession." 

But  how  can  we  persuade  the  tal- 
ented and  well-educated  to  enter  the 
profession  if  we  demand  the  impossi- 
hle  from  them?  Theodore  Sizer,  au- 
thor of  Horace's  CAimpramise:  The  Dileiii- 
iiKi  of  the  American  High  School,  and  the 
newly-appointed  chairman  of  Brown's 
education  deparimeni  [BAM.  March], 
called  on  administrators  and  teachers 
to  effect  changes  that  would  make  an 
impossible  situation — the  leaching 
environment — more  palatable. 

"Our  study  of  high  schools,"  Sizer 
said,  "has  inevitably  focused  on  the 
conditions  under  which  people  are 
learning  and  teaching  because,  unless 
those  conditions  allow  a  fair  chance  of 
success — whether  in  an  innei  city  or  a 
suburb,  rural  area,  or  public  school  or 
pri\ate  school,  nothing  is  going  to 
happen.  Adding  twenty  days  to  the 
school  year  won't  mean  a  damn  thing, 
.md  'teacher's  institutes'  won't  mean 
anything.  A  new  textbook?  Don't  talk 
about  it.  Merit  pay?  Forget  it.  Get 
those  conditions  .so  that  it's  possitjie  for 
good  people  to  succeed,  and  then  you 
have  a  chance  of  making  some  prog- 
ress." 

Sizer  explained  how  bad  the  situ- 
ation is  for  many  teachers.  In  one  city 
he  was  i(jld  that  "the  contract  ratio, 
which  means  the  load  negotiated  by 
the  Board  of  Education  anci  the  union, 
for  a  full-time  senior-liigii-school  Eng- 
lish teacher  was  five  classes  a  day — live 
sections,  each  of  thirty-five  students — a 
lolal  of  175  students.  In  another  city,  I 
talked  at  length  with  the  head  of  the 
union.  The  numbers,  because  of 
financial  problems,  arc  higher  than 
that.  1  here  are  English  teachers  in 
that  city  who  face  220  students  a  cfa) 
in  senicjr  high  school.  Every  day,  that 
high-school  teacher  has  fi\e  classes  in  a 
seven-period  day.  During  the  sixth 
class,  he  is  expected  to  supervise  some 
activity,  monitor  the  hallway,  advise  a 


particular  student  organization,  or  run 
the  book  room  for  the  department. 
And  the  seventh  period  is  a  prepara- 
tory period.  It's  a  period  set  aside  for 
him  to  organize  his  work. 

"Needless  to  say,  there  are  no  tu- 
torials expected  or  possible.  I  he 
teacher  has  no  office,  and  his  class  is 
regularly  interrupted  either  by  the 
public  address  system  or  by  messen- 
gers from  the  office  checking  atten- 
dance or  sending  messages  to  the 
teacher  or  to  students  in  the  class. 
There  is  no  time  for  significant  staff 
meetings." 

With  such  appalling  conditions, 
how  can  teachers  teach  and  students 
learn?  Sizei  offered  an  appealing 
scenario:  "Push  the  question  furtfier 
back.  How  do  you  learn  to  think  well 
so  you  can  express  a  coherent 
thought? 

"The  answer  to  that  question 
more  often  than  not  is  through  the 
experience.  I  can't  lecture  at  you  how 
to  write  well  or  think  well,  but  I  can 
ask  you  tci  do  a  piece  of  writing  or  a 
piece  of  thinking,  and  then  I  will  cri- 
tique it.  I  will  look  at  it.  I  will  chal- 
lenge you  about  it.  I  will  praise  you 
about  some  of  it.  And  then  I  will  ask 
you  to  do  it  again  and  again  and 
again.  And  no  two  of  these  dialogues 
between  me,  the  teacher/coach,  and 
you,  the  learner  of  writing,  will  be 
pieciselv  the  same. 

"  Ihat  process  is  the  only  one 
1 — and  experienced  teachers  to  whom 
1  have  listened — know  of  to  learn  how 

Diane  Ravitch:  "In  the  1960s,  teachers 
lost  confidence  in  how  to  teach." 


to  write  well  and  think  well,"  he  cau- 
tioned. "If  that  is  the  case,  can  this  be 
done  in  high  school?  Honesty  compels 
me  to  say  'only  very  rarely'  because  of 
the  conciitions  under  which  teachers 
work. 

"  Iliis  teacher  whom  I'm  talking 
about  has  only  tlie  contract  maximum: 
175  kids.  He's  not  one  of  those  who 
has  210  or  220.  Let  us  assume  he 
wants  to  spend  just  five  minutes  a 
week,  either  consulting  with  that  stu- 
dent on  his  or  her  work  or  reading 
and  comiTienting  on  that  student's 
paper.  Just  five  minutes,  not  that  thirty 
or  sixty  minutes  expected  at  U.  Mass., 
Boston,  or  Harvard.  Five  times  175 
divided  by  sixty  ...  almost  fifteen  un- 
broken hours  of  tutorial  and  grading 
on  top  of  a  teaching  schedule  of  five 
periods  a  day,  each  one  of  which  has 
to  be  prepared,  plus  a  supervisory 
period. 

"There  are  schools  today  which 
have  those  ratios,  and  one  of  the  sad 
ironies  that  one  perceives  from  visiting 
schools  is  that  the  lower  ratios  serve 
the  wealthier  students;  that  big  cities, 
which  tend  increasingly  to  be  where 
low-income  and  often  minority  kids 
are  concentrated,  are  cities  with  school 
systems  where  the  ratio  is  one  to  175. 

"You  move  out  of  the  center  of 
the  cities  to  either  the  schools  in  the 
outer  ring  of  the  city  or  in  the  suburbs 
tseyond,  you're  running  one  to  120, 
one  to  100,  one  to  1 10.  Often  in  many 
of  these  schools,  English  teachers  have 
a  lighter  load  then  others — one  to 
100 — whereas  social  studies  and  sci- 
ence people  may  have  120.  You  push 
farther  out  into  very  wealthy  suburbs, 
even  today  in  many  connnunities 
where  money  is  a  very  serious  problem 
in  the  public  sector,  you're  still  run- 
ning one  to  100,  one  to  90.  And,  in 
.some  independent  country  day 
schoofs,  you  may  have  as  few  as  one  to 
sixty. 

"The  irony  is,  on  the  whoie,  the 
kids  who  need  the  help  the  most  get 
the  least  of  it.  and  the  youngsters  who 
need  the  hefp  the  least  get  the  most, 
which  seems  to  be  a  story  about 
American  society  in  areas  other  than 
education." 

Sizer  said  there  are  five 
"absolutely  necessary  conditions"  that 
must  be  established  before  teachers 
can  teach  successfully.  The  load  of 
students  must  be  reduced,  teachers 
must  be  allowed  more  free  time  dur- 
ing the  day,  students  must  be  ap- 
proached as  individuais,  teachers  and 
administrators  must  understand  that 
the  effort  to  educate  will  fail  unless  the 
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suiiienl  agrees  to  Icmi,  and  icai  hers 
iiiiisl  be  allowed  lo  have  moie  toiurol 
over  tlie  choice  ol  teaching  materials 
and  their  own  students. 

What  about  the  luliiie?  Kdith 
VVeiner,  president  of  Weiner.  Kdrich, 
liiown.  Inc..  a  strategic  trend-analysis 
((insulting  linn,  odered  a  look  at  the 
ways  American  society  is  evolving  that 
will  have  substantive  effects  on  the 
school  svstem.  For  one.  the  middle 
class,  as  we  have  known  it  since  World 
War  II,  is  on  the  decline.  "Koi  years," 
she  said,  "we  had  wot  ked  to  develop  a 
strong  middle  class  in  this  country, 
and  we  had  achieved  a  beauiifull\ 
bell-shaped  inc(jnie  curve  that  was  the 
mass  mai  keters"  and  tax  collectors' 
delight.  We  had  many  rich  people,  but 
thev  weie  proportionallv  a  small 
group.  We  had  manv  poor  people,  but 
the  poorest  oi  the  poor  were  also  a 
proportionately  small  group.  F'verv- 
bodv  was  in  the  middle:  taxi  drivers, 
garbage  collectors,  bank  managers, 
professors,  secretaries,  engineers.  They 
could  all  biiv  at  least  modest  houses, 
send  their  children  to  college,  afford 
two  cars  in  the  family  and  take  aiuiual 
vacations  awa\  Irom  home. 

"In  the  past  five  years  the  picture 
has  changed  dramatically.  We  know 
what's  happening  to  the  poor.  Their 
ranks  are  swelling,  and  the  economic 
pie  has  stopped  growing.  In  fact,  we 
are  witnessing  a  time  in  which  millions 
of  offspring  are  caught  in  a  po\ert\ 
cycle  ...  in  which  poor  children  are  fed 
through  a  school  system  which  gradu- 
ates them  as  illiterates.  At  the  othei 
end  of  the  spectrum  are  the  rich.  In 
homes  where  there  are  two  earners,  a 
husband  and  wife,  each  a  professional, 
it  is  not  imcommon  to  .see  household 
incomes  of  more  than  1 1 00, ()()().  So 
the  ranks  of  the  rich,  like  the  ranks  ol 
the  poor,  are  greatly  expanding. " 

Where  does  this  leave  the  middle 
class?  "We  often  talk  about  the  haves 
and  the  have-nots,  but  now  there  is  a 
third  group — the  bads.  These  are 
families  that  once  had  expectations  of 
all  that  came  with  being  middle  class 
and  are  now  faced  with  the  choice  of 
sending  their  childien  to  public 
schools,  a  near-certain  death  sentence 
for  upward  mobility  in  some  munici- 
palities, or  no  longer  upgtading  their 
cars  and  taking  annual  vacations." 

This  two-tiered  society — poor  and 
rich,  with  great  stress  in  the  mid- 
dle— could  mean  a  good  deal  for  the 
school  system.  Weiner  suggested  that 
"teaching  must  be  upgraded  to  a  solid 
middle-class  profession  if  we  are  ever 
to   attract    good    people.    That    means 
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Edith  Weiner:  "There  are  the  haves  and 
have-nots.  Now  there  are  the  hads." 

starting  salaries  not  of  $13,000,  but 
$25,000.  The  middle  class  must  be 
wooed  back  to  the  public  schools,  if 
schools  are  ever  to  serve  middle-class 
aspiiations.  The  middle  class  is  truly 
the  taxpaying  segment  of  stjciety.  Its 
tax  dollars  support  public-education 
svstems,  and  if  it  has  to  fear  the  capa- 
bilities (jl  that  svstem,  and  pav  addi- 
tional large  sums  to  anv  alternative 
schooling  for  its  children,  you  can  bet 
there  will  be  tax  revolts,  increased  rac- 
ism, and  declining  good  will  toward 
boards  of  education." 

Another  sweeping  social  change 
that  is  going  to  be  reflected  in  the 
schools  is  the  way  family  relationships 
ate  evolving.  "One  of  the  fastest- 
growing  segments  of  the  population  is 
female-headed  households,  a  result  of 
two  trends:  di\orce  and  unwed  moth- 
erhood. By  1990.  2  or  3  percent  of 
children  will  be  living  with  their  fa- 
thers only,  but  24  percent,  one  in  four, 
will  be  living  with  their  mothers  onlv. 
For  blacks,  that  figuie  is  57  percent. 
CurrentI),  3  percent  of  all  children 
live  with  mothers  who  were  never 
mairied.  and  that  is  projected  to 
double  in  the  next  several  years,  lo  a 
point  where,  in  1990,  about  one  child 
in  twenty  will  not  only  be  born  illegiti- 
mate, but  will  live  a  long  time  with  a 
never-married  mother." 

In  almost  all  of  these  cases,  the 
child  will  be  living  with  a  working 
mother.  "Add  to  these  mothers," 
Weiner  suggested,  "those  who  aie 
married  and   work  outside   the   home. 


Nou  .1(1(1  llie  t.muliis  in  whidi  there 
has  been  a  divorce.  A((()i{ling  to  the 
Censiis  Biiieau,  59  percent  of  diildrcn 
hoi  n  in  the  eailv  eighties  may  expect 
lo  live  with  onl)  one  parent  foi  at  least 
a  year  before  reaching  age  eighteen. 
.Against  this  backdrop  of  widespread 
luinioil  .nid  sticss  in  the  home,  what 
do  we  see  for  the  scIukjI  system? 
Reevaluation  of  school  day/school  year; 
different  notion  of  dis(  ipline;  different 
notion  of  socialization;  revision  of 
texts;  impa(t  on  math  and  science 
[tiaditionally  the  fattier  is  the  parent 
who  stresses  the  need  for  math  and 
science];  politicization  of  school  sys- 
tem; focus  on  values;  need  for  atten- 
tion.'" 

A  third  area  of  change  Weiner 
pointed  out  is  the  growing  Hispanic 
minoritv.  The  United  .States  is  the 
fourth-largest  Spanish-speaking  nation 
in  this  hemispheie  and  is  piojected  to 
be  the  third-largest  by  1990.  The  av- 
erage age  of  the  Hispanic  population 
is  younger  than  the  population  as  a 
whole,  with  many  in  their  child-bear- 
ing years — thus  leading  to  numerous 
second-generation  births  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  decade.  "The  greatest 
single  impact  of  this  group  on  the 
school  system  is  the  bilingual  situ- 
ation." 

In  conclusion,  Weiner  sounded  a 
theme  heard  throughout  the  confei- 
ence.  "If  we  view  education  as  merely 
vocational,  using  vesterday's  skills  to 
achieve  a  jolj  that  may  or  may  not  be 
available  tomorrow,  then  we  are  abus- 
ing the  notion  of  education.  But  if  we 
view  education  as  a  means  of  teaching 
thinking,  reasoning,  flexibility,  adapt- 
ability, experience,  then  we  are  pre- 
paring people  for  the  new  facts  of  life, 
the  primary  one  being  the  certainty  of 
change.  As  a  people  we  are  in  a  state 
of  Hux. 

■'Pertiaps  the  greatest  challenge  to 
the  system  of  education  in  the  U.S., 
from  the  lowest  grade  to  the  most 
esteemed  ivory  towers,  is  to  turn  out 
people  who  can  be  tested  by  life's  un- 
certainties and  survive.  Maybe  that  is 
why  there  is  a  call  for  a  return  to  what 
liberal  education  once  stood  for:  a 
knowledge  of  the  arts,  an  appreciation 
for  geography,  history,  and  cufture.  an 
afiiiity  to  comimniicate  in  written  and 
oral  form,  an  introduction  to  respon- 
sibility for  tasks,  deadlines,  perform- 
ance and  merit,  and  a  broad  introduc- 
tion to  the  worlds  beyond  one's 
commimity. " 

Other  speakers  at  the  conference 
included  John  Scuffev  '(if,  president 
and    chief    executi\e   officer   of    Appfe 


Computer,  Inc.;  John  Ratte,  headmas- 
ter of  Loomis  Chaffee  School  in 
Windsor.  Connecticut;  Chester  F'. 
Finn.  Jr.,  professor  of  education  at 
Vanderhill  University;  Norilai<e  Koba- 
yashi,  professor  and  former  thrector  of 
the  Keio  University  Graduate  School 
of  Business  in  Tokyo;  Patrick  L.  Daly, 
vice  president  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Teachers;  Terrel  Bell,  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Education;  Billy  R.  Rea- 
gan, general  superintendent  of  schools 
for  the  Houston  Independent  School 
District;  and  Lorraine  Monroe,  chief 
of  instruction  for  the  New  York  City 
Public  Schools.  K.H. 

Brown  alumna  cited 
on  postage  stamp 

It  could  be  a  question  straight  out 
of  a  Brown-related  game  of  "Trivial 
Pursuit."  Who  is  the  first  Brown 
alumna  to  have  a  stamp  issued  in  her 
honor?  The  answer  will  delight  anyone 
who  read  the  book  or  saw  the  movie 
Cheaper  by  the  Dozen,  for  it's  Lillian  M. 
Gilbreth  '15  Ph.D.,  the  mother  of  the 
twelve  children  depicted  in  the  book. 
Gilbreth  was  recently  included  in  the 
Great  Americans  Series  of  stamps. 

Gilbreth  has  been  called  "one  of 
the  unique  greats  of  her  time,"  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Times.  In 
1911,  she  and  her  husband,  Frank, 
opened  a  consulting  firm  in  Provi- 
dence and  began  to  develop  a  tech- 
nique called  time  and  motion  study, 
designed  to  change  work  habits  at 
home  and  in  factories  by  eliiriinating 
useless  motion.  They  became  pioneers 
in  industrial  engineering.  Through 
their  time-motion  studies  in  industry 
and  management,  the  Gilbreths 
changed  the  production  process  of  the 
work  place.  They  were  also  pioneers  in 
advocating  safe  working  conditions 
and  fostered  the  comfort  and  morale 
of  workers.  The  Gilbreths'  studies  of 
the  handicapped,  in  particular  the 
amputees  of  World  War  1,  opened  a 
new  field  of  rehabilitation.  Their  book. 
Motion  Study  for  the  Handicapped,  pub- 
lished in  1917,  was  the  first  to  deal  in 
depth  with  occupational  therapy  and 
rehabilitation. 

When  Ciilbreth  was  working  on 
her  doctorate  at  Brown,  she  already 
had  five  childien.  She  went  on  to  earn 
a  total  of  thirteen  masters'  degrees  and 
have  seven  more  children.  "When  my 
husband  first  told  me  he  wanted  to 
have  six  sons  and  six  daughters,"  she 
once  told  an  interviewer,  "1  asked  how 
on    earth    anybody   could    have    twelve 


children  and  continue  a  career.  But 
my  husband  said,  'We  teach  manage- 
ment, so  we  shall  have  to  practice  it.' 
Over  a  seventeen-year  period,  we  had 
our  children — all  planned,  1  assure 
you."  And  six  of  each,  as  designed. 

Although  the  oldest  child  was  still 
in  her  teens  when  TYank  Gilbreth  died, 
Lillian  Gilbreth  continued  the  work 
and  put  all  of  her  children  through 
college.  Because  the  Gilbreths  had 
always  used  their  household  routine  to 
experiment  with  motion  study,  the 
children  were  brought  up  according  to 
efficiency  techniques.  There  was  an 
asseinbly  call  every  day.  On  Sunday 
there  was  a  family  council  to  detei- 
mine  the  collective  budget.  And  when 
there  was  a  special  household  task  to 
be  performed,  the  child  who  submitted 
the  lowest  bid  was  awarded  the  con- 
tract. 

After  Frank  died,  Lillian  took  over 
as  president  of  the  consulting  firm  and 
continued  research,  lectured,  and 
wrote.  She  taught  industrial  psycholo- 
gy at  Purdue  University,  was  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  Newark  College  of  Engi- 
neering, and  was  a  professor  of 
management  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. She  was  the  author  of  nine 
books  and  the  first  woman  admitted  to 
many  professional  and  engineering 
societies.  In  1966,  she  was  the  first 
woman  to  receive  the  prestigious  Her- 
bert Hoover  Medal  for  distinguished 
public  .service  by  an  engineer. 

Gilbreth  may  be  the  first  Brown 
aknnna  to  be  honored  with  a  stamp, 
but  (Charles  Evans  Hughes  1880  and 
Horace  Mann  1819  have  also  been 
cited.  K.H. 

A  blue-jeans  company 
with  white-tie  goals 

"We're  known  as  the  counter-cul- 
ture company,"  said  John  Sculley  '61, 
president  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc.,  to 
a  packed  audience  of  mostly  students 
in  a  Barus  and  Holley  lecture  hall. 
"And  it's  not  Just  because  we  wear  blue 
jeans."  Glancing  at  his  own  standard- 
issue  M.B.A.  uniform  of  dark  suit, 
white  shirt,  and  tie,  he  added,  "I  don't 
usually  wear  these  clothes — I  dressed 
up  like  this  for  you."  The  students 
laughed. 

Sculley  was  at  Brown  on  Match  6 
to  deliver  an  address  on  "Educating 
for  Real  Jobs"  as  part  of  the  Providence 
Jounial-Erown  Public  Affairs  Confer- 
ence. But  he  made  time  for  a  noon 
pep-talk  on  behalf  of  Apple's  highh 
touted    baby,    the    Macintosh    personal 


computer,  which  made  its  debut  in 
January.  Apple  is  pinning  its  hopes  on 
the  success  of  Macintosh,  and  already 
it  is  clear  that  the  little  machines  are 
no  small  potatoes.  The  University's 
Computer  Store,  which  sells  to 
Biown-affiliated  custoiners  at  discoiml 
prices,  by  early  March  already  had  a 
list  of  about  350  waiting  for  the  Macs 
to  coine  in.  Apple's  factory  in  Califor- 
nia is  producing  a  new  Mac  every 
twenty-seven  seconds. 

"1  he  personal-computer  industry 
is  only  seven  years  old,"  Sculley  said. 
"It  started  in  a  garage  in  California, "  a 
refeience  to  the  humble  begiimings  of 
computer  uninderkind  Steven  Jobs, 
chairman  of  Apple.  The  company  had 
sales  of  about  $1  billion  last  year;  de- 
veloping a  whole  new  kind  of  personal 
computer — i.e.,  the  Macintosh — is  part 
of  a  strategy  Sculley  said  could  push 
Apple's  annual  sales  over  the  $100- 
billion  mark  by  the  1990s. 

Despite  the  coinpany's  financial 
aspirations,  Sculley,  who  formerly  was 
president  of  Pepsi  Cola,  claimed  Ap- 
ple's primary  goal  was  excellence.  "We 
care  more  about  being  the  best  at  what 
we  do  than  making  money."  he  said. 
"The  average  age  of  the  team  that  put 
the  Macintosh  together  is  twenty- 
eight."  Students  in  the  audience  mur- 
mured and  whistled  softly  at  this  in- 
formation. "The  important  ideas  in 
this  world  won't  always  be  developed 
by  large  corporations,"  Sculley  contin- 
ued. "They'll  be  done  by  bright  people 
working  in  the  right  environment. "  He 
clearly  considers  Apple's  plant  in  Sili- 
con Valley,  which  he  coiripared  to 
Florence  during  the  Renaissance,  to  be 
such  an  environment. 

An  Apple  in  every  dorm  room? 
That's  a  long  way  down  the  road,  but 
recent  agreements  with  universities  will 
imdoubtedly  boost  the  company's 
popularity  among  college  students. 
"We  have  formed  the  Apple  L'niversity 
Cxmsortium,"  Sculley  said,  adding  that 
the  group  includes  all  of  the  Ivy 
schools,  Stanford,  Chicago,  and  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin.  "There 
is  an  untapped  resource  of  talent  at 
schools  such  as  Brown.  People  here 
can  develop  powerful  software  and 
courseware  that  can  be  shared  with 
other  schools."  The  company  envisions 
a  "trickle-down"  effect:  "In  five  or  six 
years,  high  school  computer  courses 
will  be  largely  modeled  after  the  uni- 
versity courses"  being  developed  now. 
"Biown's  role  is  important,"  Sculley 
added,  "to  whether  or  not  the  personal 
computer  can  live  up  to  our  dreams." 

In    rctiun.    Brown    gets    a    break 
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hom  A|)|)lf.  Studfius  .iiul  iiiiploNccs 
ot  ilu-  University  ffei  a  sulxsianti.il  dis- 
iDunt — almost  30  pciccnt — i)tl  Ajjplf 
pioclucts  at  the  Blown  C:()ni|)iitfr 
Stori'.  That  moans  the  jazzy  new  Mac- 
intosli  can  be  had  for  a  mere 
$1.101) — a  price  so  attractive  that  hun- 
dreds are  alreadv  waiting  patiently  to 
lake  llu'ir  lirst  bile.  A.D. 

The  special  problems 
of  children  of  alcoholics 

Child  abuse.  Incest.  Anxiety.  De- 
pression. Suicide.  Confusion  over  real- 
ity. Bedwetting.  School  problems.  Hy- 
peractivity. These  are  all  consequences 
suffered  by  children  of  alcoholic  par- 
ents. In  the  past,  attention  has  been 
focused  on  the  drinker  and  the  alcohol 
itself,  bill  recently  awareness  has  grown 
about  the  problems  that  children  have 
growing  up  in  a  household  with  an  al- 
coholic parent.  A  conference  was  held 
at  Brown  in  early  March  to  discuss  clin- 
ical and  research  perspectives  on  chil- 
dren of  alcoholics. 

"There  are  29-40  million  children 
of  alcoholism,"  said  Dr.  Michael  Liep- 
man,  chief  of  the  alcohol  and  drug 
treatment  program  at  the  VA  Medical 
Center  and  assistant  professor  of  psy- 
chiatry at  Brown.  "Of  those,  12-1.5 
million  are  under  twenty  years  old." 
What  is  the  experience  of  childhood 
like  for  children  living  with  alcohol- 
ism? "There  is  a  Jekyll  and  Hyde  syn- 
drome of  the  alcoholic  parent.  The 
wet/dry  shift  [when  the  parent  is 
drinking  or  not]  has  consequences  of 
inconsistency  in  parenting  that  is  not 
all  that  different  from  children  from 
broken  families  who  go  back  and  forth 
between  parents.  The  blackout  and 
amnesia  spells  of  the  alcoholic  can  lead 
to  questions  of  reality  for  young  chil- 
dren. They  begin  to  question  their 
sense  of  reality  testing.  Alcoholic  fami- 
lies have  enormous  stress,  loss,  and 
grief;  and  frequently  these  families 
have  role  reversals  where  the  children 
play  the  parent  role.  The  child  gets 
less  benefit  from  the  child-rearing 
experience." 

According  to  Liepman,  families  of 
alcoholics  have  only  recently  been 
treated.  "One  study  has  shown  that 
only  5  percent  of  the  children  of  alco- 
holics have  received  treatment,  and  we 
have  to  wonder  how  much  of  that 
figure  reflects  treatment  for  their  own 
drinking  problems.  Recovery  for  a 
child  of  alcoholism  doesn't  automati- 
cally flow  from  successful  treatment  of 
22     the  parents.  On  the  other  hand,   kids 


could  letover  wilhoul  IixmIiiumU." 

Adults  who  believe  they  are  cov- 
ering u|)  their  diinking  from  their 
young  children  may  be  fooling  lluin- 
selves.  "(Children  al  the  age  of  loin 
know  about  alcohol  and  have  negalive 
feelings  towards  alcohol  and  people 
who  are  drinking,"  says  Liepman.  "At 
age  six,  70  percent  of  children  of  al- 
coholics express  the  thought  that  they 
would  eventually  be  drinking.  At  age 
eight  .1  child  can  idenlilv  drinks  as 
akoholic  or  non-alcoholic."  Children 
think  women  who  drink  are  worse 
than  men,  and  another  study  shows 
that  children  associate  beer  drinking 
with  men  being  happy,  and  women 
being  unhappy. 

Liepman  says  one  way  to  get  the 
whole  family  involved  in  treatment 
may  mean  refusing  to  treat  the  parents 
unless  the  children  are  included. 
"Many  times  the  individual  is  blocking 
family  participation.  At  the  VA  center, 
we  get  hard-nosed  about  family  in- 
volvement. 

"Treatment  for  the  children  must 
offer  love  and  support  to  counteract 
the  hostility  on  the  parents'  parts. 
There  are  many  self-help  groups  such 
as  Alatot  and  Alatoddler  that  help 
identify  the  needs  of  the  children.  The 
adolescent  population  is  harder  to 
involve.  Many  are  rejecting  what's  go- 
ing on  at  home.  And  then  you  aLso  get 
the  'super  hero,'  the  responsible  one. 
With  those  kids  you  can  get  them  in  to 
'help'  treat  the  alcoholic.  The  child 
who  ends  up  in  the  scapegoat  role  in 
the  family  is  harder  to  get  into  a  pro- 
gram." 

Liepman  spoke  of  ways  the  VA 
center  has  involved  the  entire  family  in 
treating  the  alcoholic  patient,  and  he 
concluded  that  "even  a  three-year-old 
knows  about  his  parent's  alcoholism. 
We  need  to  convince  the  professional 
community  that  the  entire  family  is 
important  in  treatment." 

Children  of  alcoholics  are  at  a 
higher  risk  for  alcoholism  than  others. 
Is  this  an  inherited  trait  or  a  result  of 
the  environment?  Migs  Woodside, 
president  of  the  Children  of  Alcoholics 
Foundation,  told  the  audience  that 
there  were  few  definitive  answers. 
L'ntil  recently,  research  in  this  area 
lagged  behind.  Alcoholism  began  to  be 
considered  a  disease  in  nineteenth- 
century  England.  And  in  this  century, 
according  to  Woodside,  the  rise  of 
psychoanalytical  thought  favored  the 
environmental  side  of  the  coin  as  the 
cause  for  alcoholism — people  were  be- 
coming alcoholics  because  of  their 
particular  role  models.  "Now  the  swing 
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An  eight-year-old  boy  drew  this 
picture  of  his  alcoholic  father. 

is  moving  the  other  way,"  Woodside 
said.  "Research  is  showing  youngsters 
lesponding  [biologically]  to  alcohol  in 
the  same  way  as  an  adult  alcoholic 
even  though  they  have  never  had  a 
drink.  How  is  alcoholism  transmitted? 
What  is  transmitted?  It's  doubtful  that 
there's  an  alcoholic  gene.'  Can  a  pre- 
disposition to  alcoholism  be  inherited? 
Is  alcoholism  predictable?  C^an  it  be 
prevented? 

"We  do  know  that  alcoholism  runs 
in  families.  Sons  of  alcoholics  are  four 
times  as  likely  to  become  alcoholics  as 
sons  of  non-alcoholics.  Daughters  of 
alcoholics  are  three  times  as  likely. 
There  has  been  one  study  where  chil- 
dren of  alcoholics  were  adopted  within 
six  weeks  of  birth  and  raised  by  non- 
akoholics.  Of  this  group,  sons  of  alco- 
holics were  four  times  as  likely  to  be- 
come alcoholics  as  the  control  group. 
The  son  who  remained  at  home  [with 
the  alcoholic  parent]  was  no  more 
likely  to  become  alcoholic  than  the  one 
who  was  adopted." 

"The  best  thought  now,"  conclud- 
ed Woodside,  "is  that  biological  vul- 
nerability plus  psychosocial  risk  equals 
alcoholism." 

The  conference  was  sponsored  by 
Brown's  C^enter  for  Alcohol  Studies 
and  the  Rhode  Island  Division  of  Sub- 
sl.ince  .'\buse.  Coinciding  with  the 
conference  was  an  unusual  exhibit  that 
featured  art  created  by  cliildien  of 
alcoholics  revealing  their  feelings 
about  parental  alcohol  abuse.  The  goal 
of  the  art  exhibit,  like  that  of  the  con- 
ference, was  to  increase  public  aware- 
ness of  the  problem.  According  to 
Migs  Woodside,  "An  is  one  of  the 
therapeutic  techniques  used  to  help 
youngsters  release  hidden  emotions 
that  may  be  too  painful  to  express 
otherwise."  K.H. 
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By  Peter  Mandel 


Final  winter  results 

Coach  Maureen  Enos'  women's 
basketball  team  won  its  first  Ivy  title 
ever  in  1984,  finishing  two  games  in 
front  of  runner-up  Penn.  Playing 
without  high-scorer  Donna  Yaffe  '85, 
who  sat  out  the  last  nine  games  with  a 
hroken  wrist,  the  Bruins  fought  off  the 
Quakers  on  March  2  to  clinch  first 
place.  Brown  trailed  at  halftime,  but 
thanks  to  freshman  Kerry  Keliey's 
16-point  second  half,  the  Brown  wom- 
en were  able  to  tie  the  game  with  sev- 
en minutes  to  go,  and  poured  in  foul 
shots  to  post  a  68-60  win. 

The  team  celebrated  its  champi- 
onship in  the  final  game  of  the  season 
against  Princeton  the  following  night. 
With  a  home  crowd  cheering  them  on, 
the  Bruins  rolled  to  an  81-66  victory 
and  a  10-2  Ivy  record  for  the  year. 
Michelle  Smith  '86  turned  in  her  elev- 
enth 20-plus-point  game  of  the  season. 

Smith  and  Christa  Champion  '86 
were  the  scoring  and  rebounding 
leaders  for  Brown  this  winter.  Kelley 
led  the  team  in  assists  and  steals,  and 
the  Bruins  compiled  an  excellent  16-8 
overall  record. 

Women's  swimming  hosted  the 
Eastern  CUiampicjiiships  at  the  Smith 
Swimming  Center  on  February  23-25. 
Coach  Dave  Roach's  Bruins  went  into 
the  meet  with  fantastic  credentials. 
They  had  won  the  Ivy  title,  completed 
a  perfect  12-0  dual-meet  season,  and 
had  gone  undefeated  for  the  past  two 
years — posting  a  21-0-1  recoid. 

The  only  real  obstacle  in  their 
path  was  defending  Eastern  Champion 
Penn  .State.  Brown  held  a  nariow  lead 
over  the  Nittany  Lions  following  the 
first  day  of  competition;  after  the  sec- 
ond day,  the  Bruins  led,  538-514. 
However,  on  the  third  night  of  com- 
petition, Penn  State  significantly  out- 
performed the  Brown  swimmers  and 
finished  with  a  total  of  820  points  to 
Brown's  743.  It  was  really  a  two-team 
meet  from  the  beginning,  as  Prince- 
ton's 327  points  was  good  enough  for 
a  far-off  third  place. 

Senior    co-captain     Elaine    Palmer 


won  the  meet's  "Most  Outstanding 
Swimmer"  Award.  Palmer  won  the  200 
backstroke  in  Olvmpic  trials  qualifving 
lime,  the  200  ii)di\idiial  medlev,  the 
100  backstroke  (again  in  Ohnipic  trials 
qualifying  time),  and  she  teamed  up 
with  Emily  Picerne  '87,  Diane  Makare- 
wicz  '86,  and  Valerie  Poirier  '85  to 
capture  the  400  medley  relay,  which 
qualified  for  the  Nationals  and  set  a 
new  Eastern  and  Brown  record. 

Men's  swimming  ended  its  dual- 
meet  season  on  February  25  by  de- 
feating Dartmoylh,  69-44.  With  this 
victory,  the  team's  final  mark  stood  at 
6-5.  Coach  Ed  Reed's  Bruins  won  sev- 
en of  thirteen  events  and  nine  of  elev- 
en possible  second  places.  The 
statisticians  report  that  co-captain  Zoli 
Szabo  '84  was  the  team's  leading  scorer 
this  winter,  followed  by  Bill  Barr  '86 
and  Ste\e  Ennis  '85. 

At  times  overshadowed  by  the 
much-heralded  women's  swimming 
team,  the  men  came  up  with  an  out- 
standing pel  formance  at  the  Eastern 
C;hampionships  held  at  West  Point  in 
early  March.  The  Bruins  topped  seven 
of  the  other  nine  Eastern  Intercollegi- 
ate Swimming  Association  teams 
— including  .•\rm\ ,  Navy,  and  Cornell, 
which  had  beaten  Brown  dining  tiie 
regular  season. 

In  second  place  after  each  of  the 
first  two  days  of  competition,  the 
Bruins  ended  a  strong  third  (with  387 
points)  behind  Harvard  (464)  and 
Princeton  (434).  However,  Brown  was 
the  lop  team  in  relay  points,  having 
taken  firsts  in  the  400  free  relay  and 
the  400  medlev  relav,  and  a  second  in 
the  800  free  relav. 

Steve  Ennis  was  one  of  the  stars  of 
the  meet,  breaking  several  school  le- 
cords  and  capturing  first  place  in  both 
the  200  and  the  400  individual  med- 
ley. Ennis  shared  the  1984  Phil  Mor- 
iartv  High  Point  Trophx  with  Dan 
Veatch  of  Princeton. 

With  disappointing  home  losses  to 
Dartmouth  (65-59)  and  Hai\ard 
(80-76),  men's  basketball  found  itself 
elinnnated  from  a  hectic  race  for  the 
Ivy  title.  Usually,  basketball  is  one  of 
the  most  predictable  of  Ivy  sports,  with 
Penn  and/or  Princeton  dominating  the 
league  year  after  year.  This  season  was 
different,  however,  with  the  lead 
changing  hands  numeious  times  and 
Brown,  Cornell,  Harvard,  and  Prince- 
ton scrapping  on  nearly  equal  terms 
for  frrst  place. 

Despite  29  points  by  Stark  Langs 
'85,  the  Bruins  lost  to  Perm,  80-74,  on 
March  2.  In  the  final  game  of  the  sea- 
son on  March  3.  Princeton  managed  to 


irphold  tradition.  The  Tigers  seemed 
the  league  title,  their  third  straight 
(Cornell  fiirished  in  second  place),  by 
beating  Brown,  64-57.  On  the  .season, 
Mike  Waitkus  '86  set  a  record  for  as- 
sists with  150.  Langs  was  scoring  and 
leboiniding  leader  for  the  Bruins,  and 
Alex  B\  niun  '84  led  in  steals. 

Men's  hockey  lost  to  Yale  on  Feb- 
ruary 25,  2-1,  despite  35  saves  b) 
goalie  John  Franzosa  '85.  The  Bruins 
finished  their  season  by  losing  to  Har- 
vard, 4-1,  on  Februarv  28.  However, 
C^oach  Herb  Hammond  felt  that  the 
team  had  played  its  best  hockey  in  the 
last  few  games  of  the  season.  As  the 
Bruins  will  lose  only  three  players 
through  gradiration,  there  seems  to  be 
hope  for  the  proverbial  "next  year." 

All  severr  of  the  team's  leading 
scorers  will  be  back,  including  centers 
Darr  Allen  '87  and  Bobbv  Jones  '86. 
Brown  lost  four-  games  by  one  goal  this 
season,  fiirislring  with  an  Ivy  record  of 
4-5-1  and  an  overall  mark  of  6-19-1. 

Mardie  Corcoran  '86  put  in  the 
only  Brown  goal  as  the  women's 
hockey  team  lost  to  the  Universitv  of 
New  Hampshire,  8-1,  on  February  23. 
The  Bruins  and  record-setting  scorer 
Corcoran  came  back  strongly  two 
nights  later.  C^orcoran  had  a  hat-trick, 
aird  Browrr  errjoved  a  6-3  victory  over 
Yale. 

In  their  firral  game  of  the  season 
three  days  later,  the  Pandas  beat  Har- 
vard, 2-1,  to  take  second  place  in  the 
Ivy  League.  Forward  Deanna  Eng  Tow 
'84  scored  the  winning  goal  for  Brown, 
and  goalie  Diaira  Rathboirre  '85  had 
20  saves.  The  Pandas  finished  a  suc- 
cessful winter  with  a  record  of  12-10-0 
overall  and  7-3-0  iir  the  Ivies. 

Women's  squash  fmished  up  its 
dual-match  season  the  final  week  in 
February.  The  Bruins  beat  Wellesley, 
9-0,  but  lost  to  Trinity  (9-0),  Penn 
(7-2),  and  Prirrcet<jn  (9-0)  to  end  at  3-6 
for  the  season. 

Men's  track  fiirished  in  eighth 
\)\mc  at  the  Heptagorral  Charrrpirjn- 
ships  at  Princeton  on  February  25-26. 
I'he  team's  top  performance  was  in 
the  mile  relay  where  Dave  Carter  '84, 
Jan  Noidgren  '85,  Steve  Donahue  '86, 
and  Arnold  West  '85  came  in  second. 
The  Bruins  ended  their  tri-meet  sea- 
son with  a  record  of  3-5. 

Women's  track  also  fmislied 
eighth  at  the  lleptagonal  Champiorr- 
ships  in  Princetorr.  In  fact,  the  wom- 
en's tri-meet  season  ended  with  three 
wins  and  five  losses — though  it  also 
included  a  tie.  Irr  the  Heptagonals, 
Brown's  onl\   winner  was  Kate  Flrrglish 
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very  February,  a  wondrous 
stream  of  high  school  seniors  parades 
through  my  home.  I  see  soccer  players 
and  tuba  players,  debaters  and  cater- 
ers, boys  who  have  written  poetry  and 
girls  who  have  written  term  papers  on 
nuclear  physics.  We  sit  and  chat,  these 
remarkable  young  men  and  women 
and  1,  about  high  school  and  college, 
politics  and  sports,  Martha  Graham 
and  Michael  Jackson.  They  learn  a  bit 
about  Brown  from  me,  and  I  learn 
plenty  about  the  type  of  student 
Brown  is  attracting  from  them.  And 
each  year  I'm  more  and  more  im- 
pressed with  what  I  see. 

I  am  a  NASP  interviewer,  one  of 
3, ,500  strewn  throughout  all  fifty  states 
and  many  nations  abroad.  Each  year 
we  talk  to  about  two-thirds  of  the 
young  people  who  are  applying  to 
Brown.  Last  year  we  spoke  to  8,540  of 
them.  Just  as  there  are  "eight  million 
stories  in  the  Naked  City."  so  there  are 
12,000  stories  on  Prospect  Street,  and 
it  is  our  job  as  NASP  interviewers  to 
flesh  out  as  many  of  the  stories  that  lie 


inside  the  admissions  folders  as  we 
can. 

NASP  stands  for  National  Alumni 
Schools  Program,  and  according  to 
Director  Heidi  Janes  78,  it  is  hardly 
just  an  interviewing  service.  "'We  try  to 
expand  beyond  the  title  of  interviewer. 
We  try  to  involve  ourselves  with  re- 
cruitment and  cultivation  of  high 
school  kids,  beginning  with  juniors, 
getting  them  interested  in  Brown  and 
the  Ivies  in  general.  The  interviewing 
process  is  the  middle  part,  and  then 
we  try  to  follow  them  through  to  ma- 
triculation." But  it  is  the  interviewing 
process  that  I  am  most  involved  with, 
and  that  seems  to  set  Brown  apart 
from  other  schools,  so  it  is  the  inter- 
\iews  that  this  piece  will  focus  upon. 

There  are  160  NASP  committees 
in  all,  and  most  of  them  manage  to 
contact  all  of  the  applicants  from  their 
area.  In  some  cases  that  means  speak- 
ing with  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls;  in 
other  cases,  there  are  only  a  few.  I'm 
involved  with  a  committee  in  Connect- 
icut. Because  of  our  proximity  to 
Providence,  and  the  suburban,  high- 
achiever  demographics  of  our  area,  we 
have  a  couple  of  hundred  applicants  a 
year.    We   divide   our   committee   into 


towns,  then  split  it  even  further  from 
there.  The  one  high  school  in  my  town 
has  a  graduating  class  of  500.  This 
year  forty-one  of  those  500  applied  to 
Brown.  By  the  end  of  February,  two 
other  NASPers  and  I  had  spent  be- 
tween thirty  and  ninety  minutes  with 
all  forty-one. 

The  interviews  are  characterized 
by  one  thing:  their  diversity.  Accord- 
ing to  Janes,  "Ideally,  these  interview- 
ers have  the  potential  to  tell  us  what 
we  can't  see  from  eight  pages  of  pa- 
per. We  get  all  the  statistical  informa- 
tion we  need  from  the  high  school,  but 
the  NASP  interviewer  can  show  us  the 
person  behind  all  that.  Is  he  sparkly, 
zesty,  with  a  warm  sense  of  humor,  or 
does  he  have  great  grades  but  is  a 
frightful  bore?  Or  is  he  simply  not  that 
interested  in  Brown?  The  majority  of 
interviewers  hit  this  right  on  the 
head." 

That's  fairly  easy  to  do,  because 
the  majority  of  the  applicants  hit  the 
interviewer  right  on  the  head:  with 
their  poise,  their  talents,  their  accom- 
plishments, and  their  enthusiasm. 
They  don't  do  it  in  an  obnoxious  or 
overbearing  way;  rather,  for  the  most 
part  these  are  young  men  and  women 


who  have  achieved  a  certain  amount  of 
success  already,  who  will  undoubtedly 
go  on  to  achieve  plenty  more,  whether 
they  end  up  at  Brown  or  not,  and  who 
feel  at  ease  talking  about  themselves 
with  adults.  After  nine  years  of  inter- 
viewing, my  b.s.  detector  is  finely 
tuned.  It  is  activated  only  a  couple  of 
times  a  year. 


T 
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he  first  boy  I  spoke  with  this 
winter,  Eric  O'Toole  (none  of  the 
names  of  students  are  real),  could  not 
have  been  more  enthusiastic  about 
Brown  if  he  had  come  wearing  a  bear 
costume.  He  attended  the  Brown 
Summer  Academy  {BAM,  September) 
last  year  and  could  scarcely  contain  his 
delight  about  that  experience.  He  told 
me  how  in  just  six  weeks  he'd  made 
some  "fantastic  relationships"  that  still 
continue,  through  letters  and  visits; 
how  the  session  helped  prepare  him 
for  college  by  "eliminating  some  fears 
and  stereotypes  I  had,"  and  how  his 
summer  courses  had  helped  him  this 
year  in  high  school. 

Our  conversation   turned   to   pho- 
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toUiaphy.  I'-iii  i^iuvv  all  .ibmii  Khodc 
Isiaiid  School  ol  Design,  and  the  pos- 
sibiliiics  ot  lakiiig  coursi-s  (here.  We 
talked  on  a  pliilosophical  level:  what's 
the  difference  between  a  Brown  stu- 
dent who  lakes  photogiaphv,  and  a 
RISD  stndent  who  does?  Because  of 
their  backgioiinds  and  thcii'  college 
environments,  do  ihev  appioach  pho- 
togiaphv dilfeienllv?  Do  students  and 
administiatois  at  the  two  schools  do 
enough  to  encourage  inteiadion  be- 
tween them?  Kric  caused  me  to  think 
more  about  the  Brown/RISD  rela- 
tionship than  1  ever  had  before,  evcTi 
when  I  was  taking  a  photographv 
course  at  the  school  down  the  Hill. 

Then  we  talked  about  living  over- 
seas. F.ric  lived  with  his  father,  an  oil 
executive,  in  Bangkok  and  Tokyo 
from  1975-81.  "I  can't  understand  why 
people  don't  like  to  travel  or  live  in 
foreign  coimtries.  It  was  one  of  the 
best  things  I've  done!"  he  said,  his  eyes 
shining.  When  he  said  that,  I  knew 
that  the  "international  relations"  listed 
as  his  possible  major  on  the  NASP 
Alumni  Contact  Form  was  not  put 
there  simpi\  to  impress  me. 

Eric  was  followed  by  Steve  Pearl- 
stein.  Steve  was  just  as  impressive  a 
candidate  as  Eric,  but  for  vastly  dif- 
ferent reasons.  His  interest  is  religion. 
But  he  doesn't  just  attend  a  weekly 
service.  Steve  is  involved  in  the  Na- 
tional Federation  for  Temple  Youth. 
He  worked  his  way  up  thiough  the 
local  and  regional  groups;  when  we 
talked,  he  was  busily  preparing  for  the 
national  convention  in  San  Franci.sco 
in  March,  where  he  was  to  present 
new  guidelines  that  he  had  helped 
develop  for  reform  Judaism. 

I  learned  more  from  .Steve  about 
temple  youth  groups  than  1  had  ever 
thought  of  knowing;  he  became  the 
teacher,  and  I  was  the  student.  No 
matter  what  question  I  asked,  he  had  a 
convincing  answer — and  1  asked  some 
tough  questions:  about  the  relationship 
of  politics  and  religion,  the  status  of 
Judaism  among  students  today,  and 
his  expectations  for  continuing  his  re- 
ligious activities  in  college. 

Steve  was  frank  in  telling  me  he 
had  not  yet  settled  on  a  first  choice  for 
school.  Subtly  (I  hope)  I  put  on  my 
other  NASP  hat,  and  told  him  as  much 
as  I  could  about  what  Brown  of- 
fers— academically,  socially,  religiously, 
politically.  He's  the  type  of  committed, 
motivated,  action-oriented  individual 
who  would  flourish  at  Brown  and 
contribute  plenty  to  it  in  return.  I'd 
love  to  see  him  be  accepted,  and  en- 
roll;  I   felt  bad  when   I   wrote,  at  the 


'The  vast  majority  of  my  interviews 
leave  me  emotionally  charged' 


end  of  my  evaluaiioii,  that  he  is  unde- 
cided about  Brown.  In  an  admissions 
tomniittee  meeting,  that  might  make  a 
difference  if  another,  efjually  hue  can- 
didate wants  Brown  moie  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  world. 

After  Steve  came  Eynne  Pai  ker. 
.She  was  quiet,  almost  aloof,  and  I  had 
a  difficult  time  drawing  her  out.  Her 
SATs  are  excellent,  nearly  1,400;  she 
is  in  the  first  decile  of  her  class,  and  is 
involved  in  some  interesting  extracur- 
ricular activities  (radio  disc  jockey, 
organizer  of  a  German  Club  trip  to 
Europe),  but  I  couldn't  quite  get  a 
handle  on  what  would  make  her  stand 
out  from  other  candidates.  Finally, 
right  before  I  was  about  to  thank  her 
for  coming  and  help  her  with  her  coat, 
I  said,  "So,  is  there  anything  else  I 
should  know  about  you  that  you 
haven't  told  me?" 

"Well,  I  do  sign  language,"  she 
.said,  almost  hesitantly.  Tfiat  opcTied 
the  door  to  a  hall  hour  of  enthralling 
conversation.  I  discovered  she  learned 
how  to  sign  in  third  grade,  after  read- 
ing a  biography  of  ^^elen  Keller.  She 
now  volunteers  her  time  helping  a 
yoiuig  deaf  girl,  who's  having  a 
difficult  time  fitting  in  on  a  Softball 
team.  Lynne  is  so  interested  in  sign 
language  that  she  wants  to  become  a 
psychologist  working  with  deaf  chil- 
dren— in  fact,  it  turns  out  one  of  the 
reasons  she  became  interested  in 
Brown  is  because  of  its  proximity  to 
the  Rhode  Island  School  for  the  Deaf. 
Yet  none  of  this  would  have  come  out 
if  I  hadn't  asked  my  final  question,  the 
only  "standaid"  one  in  my  interview- 
ing repertoire. 
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he  conversations  continued, 
making  the  long  February  nights  a  bit 
brighter.  I  spoke  with  Hans  Breitner,  a 
German  boy  who's  only  been  in  the 
United  States  for  two  years,  but  whose 
command  of  English  is  better  than 
nearly  every  American's  I've  spoken 
with.  Brown  was  recommended  to  him 
by  a  professor  in  Hamburg  who  is  a 
friend  of  the  family.  I'hen  there  was 
Rick  Bryant,  who  hopes  to  design  his 
own  major  combining  medicine  and 
English,  and  figures  Brown  is  the  one 


pkue  to  do  thai.  Rick's  political  beliefs 
arc  a  bit  to  the  right  of  Attila  the 
Hiui's,  which  I  find  personally  repug- 
nant, but  he's  self-deprecating  at)out  it. 
("f  played  Berger  in  a  school  play, 
Han,  to  see  what  it  was  like  to  be  a 
hippie,"  he  laughed.)  I  gave  him  a 
great  write-up:  It  takes  all  kincfs  to 
make  Brown  what  it  is. 

After  Rick  came  Tom  Evans,  the 
yearbook  editor  who  makes  pottery  in 
liis  spare  time  because  "I  love  the 
symmetry  and  the  solitude  of  it" — he 
taught  me  the  difference  between 
electric  and  manual  wheels;  Carol 
Delahanty,  who  asked  a  question  I've 
never  heard  before:  "Do  they  have 
horseback  riding  at  Brown?"  (never  at 
a  loss  for  an  answer,  I  said  something 
to  the  effect  that  you  can  probably  get 
involved  in  riding  somewhere  off 
campus,  and  that  it  doesn't  take  much 
work  to  start  your  own  group  if  none 
exists,  since  there  are  plenty  of  kin- 
dred spirits  for  every  activity  at 
Brown);  Sue  Sundmark,  who  has  been 
invited  to  attend  an  Olympic  develop- 
mental field  hockey  camp  this  sum- 
mer; and  Chris  Thomas,  a  football 
player/actor  who  managed  to  articulate 
the  similarities  and  differences  be- 
tween athletics  and  drama  in  a  way  I'd 
never  heard  before. 

Sure,  there  are  a  few  clunkers. 
There  are  some  applicants  who  are 
applying  to  Brown  solely  because  it  is 
an  "in"  school — they'd  like  to  be  able 
to  say  they  got  accepted,  but  clearly 
would  prefer  to  go  somewhere  else. 
There  are  others  who  have  done  very 
little  research  about  Brown,  apart 
from  knowing  that  it's  a  good  school. 
They  live  two  hours  from  Providence, 
but  have  never  visited  the  campus 
(though  some  of  them  have  seen  such 
schools  as  Harvard,  Michigan,  and 
Stanford).  And  then  there  are  those 
who  are  clearly  out  of  their  league, 
who  have  no  great  accomplishments  or 
interests  to  coiniterbalance  their 
sub- 1,000  SA'Ts.  I  feel  an  initial  surge 
of  anger  when  these  candidates  sit 
down  in  my  living  room,  then  try  to 
rationalize  that  it's  not  their  fault 
they're  applying:  It's  the  fault  of 
weak-willed  guidance  counselors  or 
unrealistic  parents. 

But  the  vast  majority  of  my  inter- 
views  leave    me   emotionally   charged. 


I'm  stimulated  by  our  conversations, 
proud  of  the  high  quahtv  ot  students 
Broun  attracts,  and  the  high  quality  oi 
students  our  schools  are  producing  in 
general,  contrary  to  the  current  image 
of  teenagers  as  grade-grubbing,  im- 
political,  amoral  twerps. 

I  am  proud,  too,  of  my  alma  ma- 
ter. Each  interview  causes  me  to  think 
about  and  discuss  a  different  aspect  of 
Brown.  Some  questions  about  the 
school,  such  as  political  science,  athlet- 
ics, and  the  food,  I  can  answer  with 
ease.  Others,  involving  engineering, 
Asian-Americans,  and,  well,  horseback 
riding,  make  me  think  a  bit  harder. 
Yet  the  more  1  reflect  on  my  four 
years  at  Brown,  and  think  about  what 
I  know  of  it  in  the  decade  since  I 
graduated  (thanks  to  the  BAM,  the 
NASP  newsletter,  and  occasional  vis- 
its), the  more  I  realize  it  is  a  special 
place.  I  realize  that  even  though  1 
never  took  an  engineering  comse,  the 
department  was  enough  a  part  of  the 
day-to-day  life  on  campus  that  I  know 
plenty  about  it.  I  realize  that  I  am 
aware  of  Asian-Americans  at  Brown 
because  I  had  friends  among  them.  I 
realize  that  though  I  never  saw  anyone 
ride  a  horse  in  Providence,  there  must 
be  plenty  of  stables  fairly  close  to  the 
city.  And  when  1  think  about  Brown, 
and  Providence,  and  Rhode  Island,  I 
realize  how  important  those  four  years 
were  to  my  life.  I'm  glad  to  be  able  to 
help  give  something  back  to  the 
school,  and  to  help  young  inen  and 
women  who  want  to  be  part  of  that 
same  experience. 
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rown's  NASP  program  is 
not  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
nation,  by  any  means.  Many  universi- 
ties have  similar  programs.  But,  ac- 
cording to  Heidi  Janes,  what  makes 
NASP  special  is  what  makes  Brown 
special.  "We  try  to  be  warm,  friendly, 
and  informal,  just  like  this  school.  I 
hear  all  the  time,  at  conferences  and 
meetings,  that  the  Brown  program  is  a 
model.  One  boy  said  that  his  first  in- 
terview was  with  a  Princeton  repre- 
sentative. It  was  at  the  man's  law 
office;  he  had  on  a  three-piece  suit, 
and  all  the  questions  were  about  SAT's 
and  grades.  Then  the  kid  went  to  his 
Brown  interview.  The  interviewer 
greeted  him  at  the  front  door  in  his 
shorts;  he  said,  come  in,  sit  down,  re- 
lax, do  you  want  a  soda?  The  kid  got 
completely  unnerved.  He  said,  is  this  a 
test  or  something?" 


Unlike  other  schools,  which  run 
their  alumni  interviewing  programs 
out  of  their  admissions  offices,  NASP 
is  handled  by  the  alumni  office.  "The 
alumni  office  has  been  dedicated  to  it 
and  supported  it  for  years,"  Janes  said. 
"I  think  it's  easier  to  tap  dedicated  and 
enthusiastic  alumni  through  the  alum- 
ni office  than  through  the  admission 
office." 

There  are  frustrations,  to  be  sure. 
Janes  cites  alumni  who  "haven't  been 
back  since  they  walked  through  the 
gate  at  Commencement  time.  Unless 
they  keep  up  with  what's  going  on, 
thev  can  make  a  very  negative  impres- 
sion on  kids."  A  comprehensive,  on- 
going NASP  education  program  helps 
keep  that  problem  to  a  minimum. 

The  frustrations  of  interviewers 
are  more  personal.  The  odds  are  great 
that  only  a  very  few  of  the  many  who 
are  interviewed  will  be  accepted;  fewer 
still  will  matriculate.  NASPers  must 
walk  a  fine  line  between  enthusiasm 
and  promises;  while  we  want  the  top 
candidates  to  be  as  high  on  Brown  as 
we  are,  we  do  not  want  to  raise  false 
expectations.  We  all  know  that  admis- 
sions decisions  often  seem  quirky;  yet 
convincing  students  of  that — after  just 
having  extolled  the  school  while  en- 
couraging the  student  to  tell  us  his 
most  intimate  aspirations  and  fears — is 
not  easy. 

I'm  sure  that  most  NASPers  feel 
as  I  do:   that  the  candidates  we  per- 


sonally interview  are  the  best  of  the 
entire  bunch,  and  that  the  admission 
office  is  crazy  if  just  this  once  it  doesn't 
look  the  other  way  and  take  nearly  all 
of  them.  April  15  becomes  just  as  bit- 
tersweet a  day  for  us  as  it  does  for 
most  seniors.  We  share  the  jubilation 
of  those  who  get  the  thick  envelopes, 
and  share  the  sorrow  of  those  who 
receive  the  thins.  In  my  town,  typically 
six  to  ten  of  the  forty  or  so  seniors  we 
interview  are  accepted;  usually  four  to 
eight  of  them  matriculate. 

Being  a  NASP  interviewer  is 
unique,  yet  constant.  The  seniors 
change;  their  activities  and  accom- 
plishments change;  their  language 
changes  (this  year's  key  phrase  is  "q.  of 
1.,"  as  in  "quality  of  life":  I  must  have 
heard  five  times  that  Brown's  q.  of  1.  is 
high).  But  at  least  one  thing  remains 
the  same:  Everyone  always  wants  to 
know  why  Brown  asks  for  the  personal 
essay  to  be  written  "in  your  own 
handwriting." 

Funny,  that's  the  same  question  1 
asked  when  I  had  my  NASP  interview. 

Dan  Woog  '75,  a  freelance  xuriter,  wean 
neither  shorts  nor  three-piece  suits  when  he 
conducts  his  intennews. 
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When  A  House 
Is  Home 

The  popularity  of  Brown's  fraternities 
is  reaching  new  highs.  But  image 
problems  continue  to  haunt 
Greek-letter  societies  in  Wriston  Quad 


By  Anne  Diffily 

Photographs  by  John  Foraste 


It's  "nothin'  but  a  house  party,"  as  the  J.  Geils  Band  used  to  sing.  High  spirits 
prevail  on  the  Sigma  Chi  porch  one  Friday  evening  in  early  March. 
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everal  dozen  young  men  are 
seated  in  a  Wriston  Quadrangle 
lounge  on  a  fall  evening.  The  mem- 
bers of  Delta  Tau  Delta — most  of  them 
white,  many  of  them  ruggedly  athlet- 
ic— listen  as  Associate  Chaplain  Darryl 
Smaw,  a  slender  black  man,  talks  to 
them  about  racism.  The  topic  is  seri- 
ous, but  Smaw  conveys  both  concern 
and  an  appealing  sense  of  humor.  The 
students  respond  with  nods,  an  occa- 
sional smile,  and  questions. 

nit  is  7  p.m.  on  a  Friday  night  in 


Brotherhood,  1980s-style,  at  Alpha  Delta  Phi  on  Patriots  Court  in  Wriston  Quadrangle.  Coed  since  1974,  A.  D.  Phi  is  Brown's 
most  popular  fraternity  today  and  boasts  one  of  the  poshest  house  interiors,  thanks  to  extensive  alumni  support. 


March.  From  a  fraternity  house  in  the 
lower  Quad  emanate  the  sounds  of 
revelry:  Hoarse  shouts,  laughter,  an 
obscene  phrase  chanted  in  raucous 
unison.  More  sounds:  Wood  splinter- 
ing and  the  tinkly  staccato  of  breaking 
glass,  followed  by  the  crash  of  a 
wastebasket  hitting  a  flagstone  patio. 
The  tang  of  draft  beer  suffuses  the 
damp  night  air.  On  another  patio,  a 
pink-faced  student  holding  a  plastic 
cup  exhorts  a  staggering  fellow  drink- 
er, "Come  on!  Throw  up  for  me." 

nOn  his  way  to  a  morning  class,  a 
senior  pauses  to  hold  the  door  of  his 
fraternity  house  for  two  women.  "Hi," 
he  greets  them  warmly.  Turning  to  a 


visitor,  he  explains,  "Those  are  two  of 
my  'brothers.'  " 

DA  group  of  students  marches  si- 
lently around  the  campus  to  protest 
violence  against  women.  As  they  pass 
through  Wriston  Quad,  some  men 
watching  from  the  residence  halls  start 
a  cheer:  "Give  me  an  R!  Give  me  an 
A!"  The  word  they  spell  out  is  "rape." 
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responsible? 
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The  University  has  had  mixed 
feelings  toward — and  mixed  dealings 
with — its  Greek-letter  organizations 
almost  from  their  arrival  on  campus. 
That  was  in  1836,  when  students 
formed  a  local  chapter  of  Alpha  Delta 
Phi.  Between  then  and  1853,  six  more 
"secret  societies,"  as  they  were  known, 
were  founded  at  Brown. 

This  trend  caused  some  conster- 
nation. President  Francis  Wayland 
wrote  to  the  presidents  of  other  uni- 
versities and  colleges  to  inquire  about 
their  experiences  with  fraternities;  the 
Corporation  voted  its  official  disap- 
proval in  1844,  but  rescinded  its  cen- 
sure two  years  later;  and  University 
Librarian   Reuben   A.   Guild  wrote  in 
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1852,  "Secret  Societies  ...  originate 
with  tlu-  Oevil.  all  of  them." 

.Ami-rialeniily  sentiment  waned, 
however,  and  by  1914  two-thiid.s  of 
Brown's  undergraduate  men  belonged 
to  twenty  Cheek-letter  societies,  ten  of 
which  owned  or  rented  their  own 
off-campus  houses.  President  Henry 
Wriston  brought  all  seventeen  of 
Brown's  existing  fraternities  on  cam- 
pus in  the  early  H)50s  when  he  gave 
them  housing  in  the  new  residential 
quadrangle  that  bears  his  name.  His 
intention  was  in  part  to  bring  the  fra- 
ternities under  closer  University  su- 
pervision. In  doing  so,  he  also  en- 
sured— for  better  and  worse — their 
high  degree  of  visibility  on  campus. 

In  recent  years  no  one  has  sug- 
gested publicly  that  Satan  has  a  hand 
in  running  Brown's  fraternities,  but 
there  have  been  numerous  voices 
raised  against  the  residential  societies 
...  and  as  many  raised  in  their  defense. 
"The  University  has  a  love/hate,  like 
'em/don't  like  'em"  relationship  with 
fraternities,  Dean  of  Students  John 
Robinson  '67  wrote  in  the  Brown  Daily 
Herald  in  January.  Later,  in  an  inter- 
view, he  remarks  that  the  University 
community  has  "schizophrenic  views" 
on  fraternities.  Many  women,  for  ex- 
ample, feel  the  organizations  promote 
sexist  attitudes  and  behavior.  "But  if 
all  women  on  this  campus  thought  that 
fraternity  members  were  pigs,"  says 
Robinson,  "and  they  never  attended 
fraternity  parties,  the  fraternities 
would  dry  up.  People  vote  with  their 
feet  on  Friday  and  Saturday  nights." 

Their  supporters  maintain  that 
fraternities  and  sororities  are  a  viable 
and  important  residential  alternative 
for  Brown  students;  that  they  provide 
valuable  services  to  the  community 
(blood  drives,  phonothons,  volunteer 
work);  and  that  they  are  the  focal 
point  for  student  social  life.  They  have 
changed  with  the  times:  Three  coed 
fraternities  and  two  sororities  are 
members  of  the  Association  of  Frater- 
nity Presidents  (AFP),  the  umbrella 
group  for  the  residential  fraternities  at 
Brown,  all  but  one  of  which  are 
housed  in  Wriston  Quadrangle.  Thir- 
teen of  these  fourteen  fraternities  are 
affiliated  with  national  Greek  organi- 
zations; ten  years  ago,  all  but  one  were 
local  houses.  Officers  claim  the  return 
to  national  affiliation  gives  the  frater- 
nities stability,  continuity,  closer  ties 
with  alumni,  and  better  self-policing  of 
members'  behavior. 

Eric  Widmer,  dean  of  student  life, 
feels  that  since  the  creation  of  his 
office  in   1979  there  has  been  "steady 
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AFP  President  Tony  Domino:  "We're 
trying  to  develop  strong  leadership  to 
minimize  undesirable  behavior." 

improvement"  in  the  leadership  of 
Brown's  fraternities.  "By  now,  all  our 
fraternities  are  well  aware  of  the  par- 
ticularly tricky  areas  where  the  campus 
is  sensitive,"  he  says.  Among  those 
areas  are  "noise  complaints,  attitudes 
towards  other  students  [sexism,  racism, 
and  other  prejudices],  pledging  activi- 
ties, and  alcohol  consuinption.  In  each 
of  those  areas,  the  record  is  better  this 
year  than  it  was  last  year;  and  last  year 
was  better  than  the  year  before." 

Robinson,     who     pledged     Kappa 
Delta     Upsilon     as     a     student,     says. 

Dean  of  Students  John  Robinson: 
"Today's  fraternity  system  offers  stu- 
dents many  more  options." 


"Iheic  wouldn't  be  any  way  Brown 
could  level  some  kind  of  broadside 
charge  at  fraternities.  Any  global  criti- 
cism is  a  criticism  of  the  support  sys- 
tem"— of  the  University  administration 
itself. 

But  broadside  charges  hm>e  been 
fired  at  Brown's  fraternities  during  the 
past  year.  There  are  many  people, 
such  as  Kim  Hirsh  '84,  a  Broum  Daily 
Herald  editor  who  wrote  a  column  in 
December  calling  for  the  abolition  of 
Brown's  fraternities,  who  believe  that 
fraternities  perpetuate  an  antiquated, 
elitist  lifestyle  that  is  at  odds  with 
Brown's  goals  and  values  as  an  institu- 
tion. 
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ake  the  Committee  on  Cam- 
pus Community,  chaired  by  Professor 
of  Physics  Philip  Bray  "48.  Its  report, 
released  last  summer  (BAM,  Septem- 
ber), expressed  serious  misgivings 
about  fraternities.  "All  three  subcom- 
mittees [of  the  CCC]  received  numer- 
ous negative  comments  about  fraterni- 
ties at  Brown,"  the  report  said.  "There 
is  a  substantial  body  of  opinion  that 
the  attitudes  and  lifestyles  promoted 
by  fraternities  are  not  consistent  with 
the  Brown  goals  of  diversity  and  com- 
munity ...  [Fraternities]  are  widely 
viewed  as  the  principal  source  of  the 
racism,  sexism,  intolerance  and  anti- 
social behavior  experienced  in  [Wris- 
ton Quadrangle]. " 

Professor  of  Psychology  Bryan 
Shepp,  who  chaired  the  CCC"s  sub- 
committee on  residence  life,  describes 
the  sentiments  of  student  groups  and 
individuals  the  subcommittee  surveyed 
last  year:  "Fraternities  are  rowdy,  de- 
structive, drunken;  they  pollute  the 
environment  with  rubbish  and  noise; 
they  commit  acts  of  racial  and  sexual 
harassment."  The  charges  don't  apply 
to  all  fraternities,  he  points  out,  nor 
are  such  undesirable  behaviors  unique 
to  Wriston  Quadrangle  (where  Shepp 
and  his  wife,  who  live  off-campus, 
serve  as  faculty  fellows).  "Fraternities 
are  an  anachronism,""  Shepp  feels. 
"They  were  created  when  campus  pol- 
itics, and  life  itself,  was  very  simple. 
Today,  you  have  to  justify  your  exis- 
tence. Fraternities  as  institutions  that 
preserve  outdated  social  attitudes  are 
working  against  themselves.  If  they 
don"t  do  something  to  clean  up  their 
acts,  it  won"t  be  long  before  another 
committee  will  be  appointed  spe- 
cifically to  look  at  fraternities." 

Such    words — and    a    similar    rec- 


'Brown  fraternities  are  not  like 
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ommendation  in  the  CCC  report — are 
particularly  chilling  to  fraternity  sup- 
porters in  light  of  recent  developments 
at  two  other  New  England  colleges.  At 
the  end  of  this  semester,  fraternities 
and  sororities  at  Colby  College  and 
Amherst  College  will  be  closed  perma- 
nendy,  by  vote  of  the  two  colleges' 
boards  of  trustees.  The  decisions  were 
announced  late  in  February,  and  stu- 
dent protests  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears 
at  both  colleges.  Long-standing  dissat- 
isfactions with  Greek-letter  societies  at 
Colby  and  Amherst  were  outlined  by 
study  committees  during  the  past  year. 
Colby's  report  on  campus  life  con- 
cluded that  the  continued  presence  of 
fraternities  at  the  college  would  be 
"both  detrimental  and  divisive."  A 
similar  report  at  Amherst  said  that 
fraternities  "have  been  the  institution- 
ally sanctioned  sources  of  humiliation 
and  hurt  for  many  Amherst  under- 
graduates." 

In  general,  both  fraternity  leaders 
and  student-life  administrators  at 
Brown  are  optimistic  about  the  future 
of  Greek  life  here.  Interest  in  joining 
fraternities,  as  evidenced  during 
"rush"  in  February  and  March,  has 
surged  during  the  last  two  years.  "We 
had  500  people  at  the  Rush  Banquet 
this  year,"  says  Tony  Domino  '84, 
chairman  of  the  AFP  and  a  member  of 
Alpha  Delta  Phi.  "Last  year  we  had 
about  300,  and  the  year  before,  a  little 
over  100."  Confirms  Mike  Ursillo  '78, 
a  Providence  attorney  and  a  national 
officer  for  Sigma  Chi  who  serves  as  a 
liaison  between  the  Brown  administra- 
tion and  the  AFP:  "Very  few  students 
were  joining  fraternities  in  the  1970s. 
We  were  getting  a  total  of  between  175 
and  225  a  year  at  Brown."  Last  year 
that  figure  jumped  to  299;  this  year 
274  students  will  pledge. 

While  Brown's  fraternities  are 
enjoying  an  increase  in  popularity 
overall,  their  membership  still  com- 
prises only  slightly  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  undergraduate  student 
body.  And  that  may  be  in  their  favor. 
"One  strength  of  the  fraternity  system 
at  Brown  is  its  relative  weakness,"  says 
Eric  Widmer.  "At  Colby  and  Amherst, 
the  fraternities  have  dominated  resi- 
dential life.  There  is  little  social  value 
attached  to  joining  a  fraternity  at 
Brown;  it's  simply  one  form  of  living 


here  among  a  variety  of  forms.  The 
University  isn't  forced  to  ask  drainatic 
or  extreme  questions  about  whether 
the  fraternity  system  should  continue." 
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f  one  person  can  symbolize  a 
multitude  of  positive  changes,  Tony 
Domino  is  such  an  icon  for  Brown's 
residential  fraternities.  A  religious- 
studies  major  from  Connecticut,  he  is 
clean-cut,  enthusiastic,  and  involved  in 
such  campus  activities  as  intramurals, 
the  Corporation's  Committee  on  Mi- 
nority Affairs,  and  a  campaign  to  ren- 
ovate Faunce  House.  He  also  is  a 
member  of  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  the  first 
fraternity  at  Brown  to  go  coed  (ten 
years  ago)  and  now  the  most  popular 
in  the  AFP.  During  the  past  year  he 
has  helped  found  and  organize  the 
Wriston  Council,  an  organization  of  all 
residential  units  in  the  quadrangle  that 
promotes  joint  social  activities  and  in- 
teraction. 

"Tony's  terrific,"  says  Eric  Wid- 
mer. "He  has  a  good  sense  of  the  po- 
sition and  its  possibilities.  He  doesn't 
defend  the  indefensible;  he  doesn't  ask 
for  things  that  are  impossible  to  pro- 
vide. Together  we  work  hard  to 
achieve  what  is  possible.  He  has  tre- 
mendous credibility  and  respect  within 
the  fraternity  system,  and  within  the 
Office  of  Student  Life." 

"I  never  would  have  joined  a  fra- 
ternity when  I  first  came  here,"  Domi- 
no says,  his  eyes  registering  simulated 
horror.  "I  believed  in  the  stereotype.  I 
wasn't  someone  who  wanted  to  be 
awakened  at  5  a.m.  to  go  take  the 
teinperature  of  the  Seekonk  River!" 
Friends  introduced  him  to  A.D.  Phi 
during  his  freshman  year.  "  Twenty- 
five  of  us  joined  en  mas.se,  and  I've 
loved  every  minute  of  it. 

"For  a  coed  fraternity  president  to 
be  chairman  of  the  AFP  would  have 
been  unheard  of  two  years  ago," 
Domino  adds.  "Actually.  I  never  could 
have  defended  the  fraternity  system 
two  years  ago,  but  last  year  the  day- 
light started  coming  through."  He 
credits  Mike  Ursillo,  who  began  work- 
ing as  a  consultant  and  advisor  to  the 
University  and  its  fraternities  in  1980, 
as   "one  of  the  biggest  reasons  we've 


gotten  together  with  the  deans.  We 
have  open  lines  of  communication; 
often  problems  can  be  nipped  in  the 
bud.  I'm  in  Dean  Robinson's  office  at 
least  once  a  day,  and  I  see  Dean  Wid- 
mer often."  A  week  earlier.  Domino 
and  Widmer  had  met  with  Theta  Delta 
Chi  "to  avert  a  theme  party  that  might 
have  offended  the  campus."  The 
"theme  party"  issue  was  particularly 
sensitive  because  KDU  had  received 
criticism  in  February  for  holding  a 
"JAP  [Jewish  American  Princess]  par- 
ty," complete  with  "gallons  of  Tab  and 
a  garbage  can  packed  with  lettuce," 
according  to  a  BDH  report. 

"Brown  fraternities  are  not  like  the 
stereotype  of  'Animal  House,'  "  insists 
Domino.  "Stereotyping  is  one  of  our 
biggest  problems.  One  bottle  comes 
flying  from  a  window  in  Wriston  Quad 
and  immediately  people  assume  it's 
from  a  fraternity.  What  happened  at 
Amherst  is  really  unfortunate.  I'm  in 
favor  of  rehabilitation  rather  than 
abolishing  fraternities." 

Domino  concedes,  though,  that 
"we're  volatile.  We  represent  every  end 
of  every  social  spectrum.  Some  people 
come  to  Brown  with  antisocial  behav- 
ior. The  fraternities  don't  create  that, 
but  they  provide  an  opportunity  to 
work  out  some  of  that  behavior.  But  I 
can  understand  why  some  people 
think  fraternities  foster  antisocial  be- 
havior. We  have  over  700  members; 
we  can't  control  each  one  of  them." 

To  help  curb  a  chronic  annoyance 
resulting  from  weekend  parties,  the 
AFP,  in  cooperation  with  the  campus 
police  and  security  office,  instituted  a 
party-closing  system  this  year  to  cut 
down  on  noise  complaints  after  the  2 
a.m.  shutdown  time.  "Each  weekend 
two  house  presidents  go  from  house  to 
house,  find  the  president,  and  remind 
him  to  stop  the  music  and  close  the 
party  down.  The  system  is  almost  in- 
fallible; we've  really  had  no  problems," 
says  Domino. 

Campus  police  director  John 
Kuprevich  agrees.  "It's  worked  pretty 
well.  Before,  when  one  of  our  officers 
showed  up  to  close  a  party,  someone 
might  grab  his  hat,  he  took  verbal 
abuse,  he  would  turn  the  beer  tap  off, 
someone  would  turn  it  back  on,  and  so 
on.  Now  the  fraternities  have  their 
own  people  saying,  hey,  it's  over,  it's 
time  to  close.  They  understand  they 
have  a  responsibility  to  help  close  these 
parties." 

In  response  to  charges  of  sexism 
and  other  prejudices  flourishing  in  the 
residential  fraternities.  Domino  points 
out  that  the  AFP  was  among  the  first 
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campus  organizations  to  sign  a  petition 
circulated  this  winter  by  the  Lesbian 
and  Ciay  Students  Alliance  calling  lot  a 
change  in  the  University's  non-dis- 
crimination clause:  and  that  a  number 
of  houses  have  held  workshops  on 
societal  and  community  issues.  Toby 
Simon,  director  of  education  for 
Brown's  student  health  services,  is  one 
of  the  people  John  Robinson  terms 
"the  brave  few"  who  have  ventured 
into  the  Quad  to  offer  such  programs. 
(Others  include  Lecturer  in  Theatre 
.■\rts  Barbara  I'annenbaum,  a  feminist 
with  expertise  in  rape  prevention  and 
counseling;  and  Darryl  Smaw.)  Last 
year  Phi  Delta  Beta  (now  Phi  Delta 
Theta)  invited  Simon  and  basketball 
coach  Mike  Cingiser  '62  to  speak  to 
them  about  sexism  after  a  senior 
woman  complained  that  she  had  been 
verbally  harassed  by  house  members  as 
she  walked  by  their  porch.  Phi  Delt 
had  a  reputation  for  perpetrating  sex- 
ist behavior;  it  was  the  focus  of  a  brief 
but  much-publicized  investigation  in 
1980  when  two  women  (one  a  Brown 
freshman)  had  sex  with  several  men  in 
the  fraternity  house,  and  some  of  the 
men  bragged  about  the  incidents  the 
next  day  in  the  Refectory.  The  com- 
plaint of  verbal  harassment  last  year 
brought  an  apology  by  the  fraternity 
to  the  woman  student,  and  a  sugges- 
tion from  administrators  that  some 
formal  consciousness-raising  was  in 
order. 

"It  was  very  low-key,"  recalls  Si- 
mon of  the  discussion  she  led  with 
Cingiser  in  Phi  Delt  last  year.  "Mike 
and  I  talked  about  our  own  college 
experiences,  and  I  described  the  dis- 
comfort of  being  harassed."  Some  of 
the  confusions  the  two  administrators 
attempted  to  clear  up  were  surprising- 
ly basic.  "One  member  couldn't  un- 
derstand why  women  were  offended 
by  the  word  'broad,'  "  Simon  says.  "I 
explained  why  a  woman  would  find 
that  derogatory.  At  the  end  of  the 
evening  this  fellow  said,  'Well,  I  can 
see  that  I  shouldn't  have  said  that, 
especially  in  public'  "  Simon  has  con- 
tinued her  involvement  with  the 
male-dominated  Wriston  Quad  frater- 
nities this  year;  she  gives  workshops  on 
topics  such  as  alcohol  abuse,  and 
serves  as  a  campus  advisor  to  Phi  Delt. 
Since  October  Darryl  Smaw  has 
spoken  to  three  residential  fraternities 
about  racism.  The  topic  of  his  discus- 
sion with  Delta  Psi,  a  one-year-old 
coed,  interracial  fraternity  located  in 
King  House  on  Hope  Street,  was  listed 
as  "What  Would  Eddy  Grant  [a  black 
32    ""^gg^^  musician]  and  Lawrence  Welk 


'There  are  people  who  are  intimidated 
by  walking  through  Wriston  Quad' 


Talk  About  If  They  Got  Together?"  "I 
use  music  to  talk  about  racism  and 
how  we're  all  victims,"  says  Smaw,  an 
accomplished  gospel  music  and  blues 
singer.  "There  are  people  who  are 
intimidated  by  walking  through  Wris- 
ton Quad.  Those  are  real  feelings,  and 
I  tell  the  fraternities  they  have  to  deal 
with  other  students'  perceptions  of 
them.  They  need  to  assume  a  more 
positive  role.  They  have  a  number  of 
positive  programs  off-campus — the  Big 
Brothers  program,  community  ser- 
vice— but  the  campus  community  views 
those  programs  as  just  window-dress- 
ing- 

"We  have  some  good  dialogue"  in 
the  workshops,  Smaw  says.  "I'm  aware 
it's  uncomfortable  for  white  students 
to  listen  to  a  black  man  talking  about 
racism.  I  normally  talk  about  the 
'baggage'  we  bring,  and  how  it  im- 
pedes our  taking  advantage  of  the 
Brown  experience.  I  do  these  pro- 
grams because  there  are  minds  out 
there  struggling  with  these  issues.  For 
some,  being  at  Brown  offers  an  op- 
portunity to  ask  questions  they  have 
never  asked  before,  and  to  reflect  on 
negative  expectations  of  blacks'  roles. 
It  may  change  some  students'  views 
two  or  three  years  down  the  road. 
That's  the  best  I  can  hope  for."  Smaw 
expresses  some  sympathy  for  the  resi- 
dential fraternities'  image  problem: 
"All  the  houses  aren't  male  chauvinists 
or  racists.  But  there's  a  history  of  that 
that  they've  got  to  live  with.  As  a  black 
person  and  a  fraternity  brother,  I  be- 
lieve they  have  that  responsibility." 
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maw  also  has  been  instru- 
mental in  facilitating  new  ties  between 
Brown's  residential  fraternities  and 
sororities  and  the  eight  national  non- 
residential fraternities  and  .sororities 
that  form  the  Pan-Hellenic  Council  on 
campus.  "I  steer  away  from  the  lan- 
guage 'black'  or  'white'  fraternities," 
Smaw  says;  "all  these  organizations  are 
integrated  nationally  and  on  other 
campuses."  At  Brown,  however,  the 
Pan-Hellenic  organizations  currently 
have  about  85  members,  all  of  whom 
are  Third  World  students.  About  half 
of  the   groups   have   come   to   Brown 


within  the  last  five  years,  Smaw  esti- 
mates. 

A  member  of  Phi  Beta  Sigma 
himself,  Smaw  has  assisted  the  AFP 
and  the  Pan-Hellenic  Council  in  recent 
attempts  to  collaborate  on  activities.  "A 
lot  of  it  is  still  in  the  talking  stage,"  he 
says.  "We're  trying  to  get  people  to  sit 
down  and  look  at  each  other.  We  had 
a  series  of  meetings  last  year,  and  they 
fostered  a  new  sense  of  Greek  life  on 
campus.  People  began  to  hear  about 
how  much  they  have  in  common,  to 
realize  that  their  fraternities  shared 
many  rituals  and  problems."  This  year, 
the  second  year  in  a  row,  a  residential 
fraternity  (Kappa  Delta  Upsilon)  and  a 
non-residential  fraternity  (Kappa  Al- 
pha Psi)  co-sponsored  a  party.  Ac- 
cording to  Mike  Ursillo,  Phi  Delt  and 
one  of  the  non-residential  groups  held 
a  picnic  last  spring.  "These  are  the 
kinds  of  things  that  need  to  take 
place,"  Smaw  says,  in  order  for  racial 
tensions  to  ease  across  campus.  Until 
that  happens,  he  adds,  there  will  still 
be  peer  pressures  on  black  students  not 
to  join  the  residential  fraternities. 
"That's  very  typical  behavior,"  Smaw 
says.  "Black  students  will  ask,  'Why  do 
you  want  to  do  that?' — join  a  residen- 
tial fraternity.  Just  as  other  white  stu- 
dents would  ask  the  same  of  a  white 
who  was  pledging  a  non-residential 
fraternity.  It  operates  on  both  sides. 
It's  cultural,  across  the  board;  and  it 
will  fall  when  we  free  ourselves  of  the 
big  one — racism — and  can  accept  peo- 
ple as  what  they  are." 

Nevertheless,  Tony  Domino  esti- 
mates there  are  an  average  of  four  or 
five  Third-World  members  per  resi- 
dential fraternity  house  today.  Some 
houses  are  all-white,  but  some,  such  as 
A.D.  Phi,  Delta  Tau,  Delta  Phi,  Theta 
Delt,  and  Delta  Psi,  are  integrated  to 
varying  degrees.  Bryan  Shepp  and  his 
fellow  CCC  subcommittee  members 
feel,  however,  that  more  should  be 
done  to  integrate  the  Wriston  Quad 
fraternities.  "One  of  the  goals  we  rec- 
ommended for  the  fraternities  was 
that  they  admit  women  and  minorities. 
But  the  fraternities  often  take  the  view 
that  so  long  as  membership  is  possible 
for  minorities,  that's  enough.  We  feel 
they  should  make  minorities  welcome 
and  wanted." 
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arly  on  a  weekday  morn- 
ing, many  shades  in  Wriston  Quad 
windows  are  still  drawn;  others  rise 
gradually  as  if  blinking  in  the  pale 
sunlight.  Matt  Paknis  '84,  past  presi- 
dent of  Delta  Tau  Delta,  leads  a  visitor 
through  a  lounge  in  OIney  House  to 
the  television  room.  Paknis  is  apolo- 
getic: The  lounge  is  cluttered  with 
empty  kegs,  plastic  cups,  and  puddles 
of  dried  beer  on  the  linoleum;  two 
couches  rest  askew  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  There  was  a  party  the  pre- 
vious night  and  the  brothers  haven't 
cleaned  up  yet,  Paknis  explains. 

Three  years  ago  Delta  Tau — then 


a  local  fraternity,  now  reaffiliated  with 
its  national  organization — was  evicted 
from  its  original  housing  in  South 
Wayland  at  the  top  of  Wriston  Quad 
for  a  cumulative  record  of  vandalism 
and  gross  behavior.  Since  then,  the 
fraternity  has  quietly  rebuilt  its  repu- 
tation, earned  "cluster"  housing  privi- 
leges in  Sears  House  last  year,  and 
lounge  privileges  in  Olney  this  year. 
Despite  having  only  four  pledges  in  its 
first  year  out  of  South  Wayland,  Delta 
Tau  has  brought  its  membership  back 
up  to  about  fifty-five. 

"The  old  house  had  lost  the  ideals 
of  social  life  at  Brown,"  says  Paknis,  a 
tall,  husky  football  player  with  pale  red 
hair.  "Delt  today  is  a  lot  different  than 
it  was  three  to  four  years  ago.  We 
made  a  pact  with  the  administration. 


set  goals,  and  built  up  our  standards." 
Newly-elected  house  president  Matt 
Flynn  '86  joins  Paknis,  and  adds, 
"We're  getting  a  lot  of  support  from 
Delta  Tau  Delta  alumni  who  are 
pleased  to  have  their  national  frater- 
nity back  on  campus.  It's  easier  to  talk 
with  them  now." 

"Going  national  is  like  having  in- 
surance," Paknis  says.  "The  national 
officers  check  on  you,  keep  tabs  on  the 
fraternity.  We  had  to  write  two  differ- 
ent petitions  about  why  we  wanted  to 
go  national;  make  up  a  constitution; 
compose  guidelines.  These  are  things 
that  last.  Before,  Delt  wasn't  much 
more  than  a  social  dorm." 

Does  joining  a  fraternity  limit  a 
student's  experience  at  Brown?  "No," 
Paknis  says  emphatically.  "Everything 
is  heightened  when  you  belong  to  a 
house."  Flynn  agrees:  "As  an  under- 
graduate it's  possible  to  submerge 
yourself  in  academics,  without  getting 
to  know  the  community.  We  have  a  lot 
of  brothers  involved  in  community 
service — many  of  them  are  Big  Broth- 
ers; I  teach  at  an  alternative  school  in 
Providence.  We  get  out  and  do 
things."  "We're  learning  things  that 
may  help  us  down  the  road — how  to 
get  along  with  others,  for  instance," 
Paknis  says. 

Fraternity  life  can  have  negative 
aspects,  Flynn  concedes.  "Sometimes 
we  do  drink  too  much.  But  some  of 
the  brothers  don't  drink,  and  they  take 
care  of  the  others.  You're  not  forced 
to  drink  beer,  and  we  don't  center 
around  drinking.  The  emphasis  is  on 
being  adult,  and  on  brotherhood. 
People  here  feel  comfortable."  "We 
have  commonalities,  goals,"  Paknis 
adds.  "About  half  the  house  plays 
football.  I  think  the  house  helps  the 
University  by  housing  so  many  athletes 
in  one  place.  Athletes  have  a  chance  to 
live  together  here  and  set  standards 
for  themselves. 

What  about  sexism?  "I  think  the 
awareness  of  sexism  is  heightened"  in 
a  fraternity,  Paknis  claims.  "Women 
are  treated  with  respect  here.  A  lot  of 
women  come  to  our  parties."  Why  do 
some  women  find  the  residential  fra- 
ternities intimidating,  then?  "I  can  see 
how  it  could  be  very  intimidating," 
says  Flynn.  "You  have  a  house  filled 
with  football  players  who  are  all  much 
bigger  than  you.  You've  heard  stories. 
We're  a  visible  target  [for  charges  of 
sexism]."  The  house,  Paknis  points 
out,  this  year  has  held  workshops  on 
racial  awareness,  sexual  awareness, 
academics,  and  alcohol  awareness. 
"About  half  our  membership  has  at- 
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tended,  and  they  get  a  lot  oiii  of  tlie 
workshops." 

A  stroll  l)aik  to  ihf  lop  of  Wriston 
Quad  takes  voii  to  I'lii  Delta  Theta. 
Bits  of  broken  glass  glint  hctween  the 
patio  flagstones.  The  front  door  is 
inilockcd;  inside,  the  hall  seems  dimly 
lit  and  redolent  of  stale  beer.  Jon  Stys- 
linger  '85  is  waiting  in  tfie  television 
room  at  the  end  of  the  hall;  he  is 
vice-president  of  the  house,  which  just 
went  fullv  national  in  October. 

"I  wouldn't  live  anywhere  else," 
Styslinger  savs  of  Phi  Delt.  "You're  in 
the  middle  of  everything  here.  There 
are  sixty  people  in  the  house;  it's  quiet 
when  you  want  it  to  be  quiet,  and  fun 
when  you  want  fun.  We  have  twelve 
seniors  living  in  the  house  this  year; 
none  lived  here  last  year.  This  has 
helped  to  turn  things  around  for  us 
and  give  us  some  stability." 

Phi  Delt  started  the  academic  year 
on  social  probation,  the  result  of  an 
incident  last  Spring  Weekend  when 
brothers  grabbed  a  woman  student 
passing  the  house  and  threw  her  into 
the  house's  traditional  makeshift 
swimming  pool  on  the  terrace.  "The 
seniors  have  explained  that  we've  got 
to  understand  there  are  other  people 
in  the  community  who  we  have  to  be 
considerate  of,"  Styslinger  says.  "Even 
though  the  front  porch  is  ours,  the 
house  doesn't  belong  to  us.  When  I  was 
a  freshman,  /  was  intimidated  by  the 
guys  sitting  on  the  porch.  But  you've 
got  to  remember,  we're  not  out  there 
to  scrutinize  people.  We  never  want  to 
make  anyone  uncomfortable."  Toby 
Simon,  he  says,  has  been  a  big  help  in 
sensitizing  the  house  to  issues  of  sex- 
ism. Phi  Delt  co-sponsored  (with 
BARS — Brown  Against  Rape  and  Sex- 
ism) a  showing  last  fall  of  the  anti- 
pornography  movie  "Not  A  Love  Sto- 
ry." "I  think  we're  on  the  right  track," 
Styslinger  says.  "It's  tough  sometimes 
to  walk  the  line  and  know  what  frater- 
nities are  supposed  to  do." 

Styslinger,  who  is  from  Alabama, 
felt  lonely  at  Brown  before  he  joined 
Phi  Delt.  "I  didn't  like  it  here  until  I 
pledged.  Socially,  Brown  isn't  the 
greatest  place.  A  fraternity  eliminates 
those  problems  and  gives  you  a  sense 
of  cohesiveness  with  others.  I  joined 
Phi  Delt  because  it's  my  idea  of  what  a 
fraternity  should  be.  I  liked  the  people 
here.  We  have  a  lot  of  hockey  players, 
also  some  football  and  lacrosse  players. 
"I  wouldn't  have  joined  a  coed 
fraternity.  They're  good,  but  not  what 
I  was  looking  for:  brotherhood.  I  want  to 
come  back  as  an  alumnus  and  see  my 
Q.     picture  on  the  wall  here.  I  know  that 


Kappa  Alpha  Theta  women's  fraternity 
is  the  newest  resident  of  Wriston  Quad 


sounds  corny.  But  I  wasn't  crazy  about 
living  in  a  coed  dorm  my  freshman 
year.  I  went  to  an  all-male  boarding 
school  down  South.  I  think  the  frater- 
nity system  has  a  perfect  mix:  coed, 
all-women,  and  all-male.  Why  should 
we  eliminate  somebody's  options?" 
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iz  Huntsinger  '86  a  id  some 
of  her  friends  wanted  to  explore  those 
options,  so  last  year  nine  of  them 
formed  a  chapter  of  Kappa  Alpha 
Theta,  a  national  women's  fraternity. 
(When  it  was  founded  in  1870,  the 
word  "sorority"  had  not  yet  come  into 
common  use.)  They  were  joined  by 
nine  more  women  in  cluster  housing 
in  Sears  House,  located  between  Phi 
Delt  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  on  the  quad- 
rangle. The  group  received  its  official 
charter  in  early  March  and  added 
eleven  new  pledges  during  rush. 
"Thete"  has  been  granted  housing 
with  lounge  privileges  in  Diman  House 
next  year. 

"This  is  an  opportunity  for  wom- 
en to  do  something  on  campus  that 
was  formerly  restricted  to  men,"  says 
Susan  Shanahan  '86,  the  group's  new 
president.  "After  freshman  year,  it's 
difficult  to  continue  doing  anything  as 
a  housing  unit.  Sophomores  are  scat- 
tered around  campus.  Now  we  can 
have  close  in-house  relationships  with 
upperclassmen." 

The  charter  group  got  mixed  re- 
actions from  other  women.  "Some  of 
our  friends  said,  'It  sounds  like  a  great 
idea,  but  it's  not  what  I'd  want,' 
Huntsinger  says.  Adds  Shanahan,  "A 
lot  of  women  on  campus  think  it's  a 
heinous  crime  to  have  a  single-sex 
group."  "But  we're  so  diverse,"  Hunt- 
singer continues.  "We're  all  of  differ- 
ent religions,  countries  of  origin,  ma- 
jors ...  we  have  different  interests  and 
hobbies.  It  makes  life  interesting." 

The  sorority  was  welcomed  by 
other  AFP  organizations.  "We  received 
an  extienielv  warm  reception  from  I  he 
fraternities,"  Shanahan  says.  "We've 
co-sponsored  parties  with  some  of 
them,  and  we're  very  involved  with  the 
AFP."  "Yeah,  we  even  lost  the  'Turkey 
Trot'  [the  losers'  consolation  race]  in 
this    year's    scut    races!"     Huntsinger 


laughs. 

"We've  been  treated  as  equals," 
says  Shanahan.  "The  men  in  the  Quad 
aren't  out  to  belittle  us.  No  one  in  the 
sorority  has  ever  heard  a  catcall.  I 
think  a  person  who  feels  comfortable 
with  social  life  will  feel  comfortable  in 
Wriston  Quad."  Another  sorority. 
Alpha  Chi  Omega,  had  died  out  last 
year,  but  a  new  group  of  women  has 
taken  over  the  charter  and  is  starting 
again.  "The  more  sororities,  the  bet- 
ter," Shanahan  says.  "There's  no  rea- 
son we  can't  be  as  successful  as  frater- 
nities here." 

The  two  women  estimate  about 
fifty  people  came  to  Thete's  parties 
during  rush.  "We  gave  out  thirty-nine 
bids  and  got  eleven  new  pledges,"  says 
Huntsinger.  "It  appears  about  twenty- 
four  women  will  be  living  in  the  house 
next  year.  That's  a  really  strong 
group." 

When  it  comes  to  numbers,  A.D. 
Phi  is  on  top  of  the  heap.  "We  had 
175  at  our  rush,"  says  Domino.  "We 
delivered  forty-two  bids  and  thirty- 
eight  were  returned."  Other  houses 
with  especially  good  returns  are  Zeta 
Psi  (which  went  coed  last  year  to  bring 
its  membership  numbers  up),  with 
thirty;  Kappa  Sigma  (the  former  local 
fraternity  Toad  Hall),  with  twenty-sev- 
en; and  Delta  Tau  Delta,  with  twen- 
ty-five. "The  houses  that  had  low  re- 
turns are  the  houses  with  more  prob- 
lems," Domino  notes.  "We're  hoping 
that  will  teach  them  something."  Mark 
Koide  '84,  president  of  the  Under- 
graduate Council  of  Students  and  a 
member  of  KDU,  agrees:  "The  Brown 
community  is  rejecting  rowdy,  tradi- 
tional all-male  fraternities." 

"I  think  the  fraternity  system  is 
going  through  a  weed-out  period," 
says  Domino.  "There's  a  constant 
conflict  between  animalistic  and  socie- 
tal behavior.  The  AFP  has  started  to 
develop  strong  leadership  to  miniinize 
the  negative  tendencies  of  all-male 
behavior  in  groups.  We  have  to  make 
people  realize  it  isn't  cool  to  do  those 
things." 
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ach  year  seems  to  turn  up 
at  least  one  'bad  apple'  among  the  fra- 


A.  D.  Phi  welcomes  members  of  its  new  pledge  class  at  a  /tarty  in  the  house's  lounge.  The  popularity  of  coed  fraternities  is 
"the  biggest  single  piece  of  evidence  that  fraternities  are  changing  at  Brown,"  says  one  member. 


ternities  that  is  guilty  of  repugnant 
and  unacceptable  behavior,"  noted  the 
CCC  report.  Three  years  ago  that 
apple  was  Delta  Tau.  By  all  accounts, 
the  fraternity's  behavior  since  its  evic- 
tion in  1981  has  been  above  reproach. 
But  the  old  Delta  Tau's  "Animal 
House"  tradition  appears  to  be  alive 
and  well  at  several  other  houses.  "The 
Delts  were  always  considered  the  far- 
thest out,"  says  Associate  Dean  and 
Director  of  Residential  Life  Arthur 
Gallagher.  "Now  they're  really  clean, 
but  we  always  seem  to  have  one  or  two 
houses  on  the  fringe."  Says  John 
Kuprevich,  "There  still  are  pockets  of 
severe  problems.  Our  activity  levels 
[complaints]  in  Wriston  Quad  are 
about  the  same  as  other  years,  but  they 
may  be  more  centralized  in  certain 
groups." 

Until  the  second  weekend  in 
March,  the  Wriston  Quadrangle  fra- 
ternities seemed  to  be  policing  them- 
selves rather  effectively.  There  were 
the  usual  noise  and  vandalism  reports, 
but  "major"  problems  were  infrequent. 
Delta  Phi  was  put  on  probation  last 
semester  after  two  incidents.  Many  on 
campus  were  incensed  by  the  house's 
scavenger  hunt,  part  of  pledging  ac- 
tivities for  new  members;  items  on  the 
list     included     women's     underwear, 


photocopies  of  female  and  male  genit- 
alia, and  women  (listed  by  name)  from 
other  colleges.  "Some  of  the  items  on 
D.  Phi's  list  were  unmistakably  sexist 
and  entirely  inappropriate,"  says  Eric 
Widmer.  The  house  also  was  repri- 
manded when  several  intoxicated 
pledges  were  left  at  Horseneck  Beach 
on  November  7  by  two  upperclassmen. 
Westport,  Massachusetts,  police  arrest- 
ed the  pledges  and  called  John  Robin- 
son to  take  custody  of  them. 

Two  fraternities  that  perennially 
have  presented  behavior  and  vandal- 
ism problems.  Phi  Delt  and  Theta 
Delta  Chi,  continued  to  stay  just  on  the 
brink  of  serious  trouble,  according  to 
University  administrators.  "They  are 
so  close  to  being  out  of  here,"  says  Art 
Gallagher.  "I'm  not  sure  they've  gotten 
the  message  at  all.  They've  managed  to 
keep  their  acts  just  clean  enough  to 
squeak  by  until  the  end  of  the  year  so 
they  can  get  their  housing  again."  Last 
fall,  Gallagher  says,  several  Theta 
Delta  Chi  brothers  ganged  up  on  a 
security  officer  at  5  a.m.:  "They'd  been 
drinking  all  night."  Phi  Delt,  he  con- 
tinues, "has  had  a  lot  of  underage 
drinking,  as  well  as  sexual  harassment 
charges."  Last  semester,  Phi  Delt  alone 
accounted  for  nearly  one-third  of  van- 
dalism charges  in  the  Wriston  residen- 


tial area. 

"They  could  get  thrown  out  this 
spring,  and  Ld  be  happy  if  they  did," 
Gallagher  says.  "A  lot  of  people  are 
saying  they're  fed  up  with  the  behavior 
in  those  houses.  I  think  they  realize 
they're  the  bad  boys  in  town,  but  I 
don't  think  they  realize  that  we've  re- 
ally lost  our  patience.  We're  using  a 
'long-noose  policy' — giving  them 
enough  rope  to  hang  themselves." 

"I'm  sick  and  tired  of  hearing 
about  their  behavior,"  Tony  Domino 
says  wearily  of  the  two  houses  in  ques- 
tion. "It  makes  my  position  difficult. 
The  same  houses  have  caused  prob- 
lems all  along.  Their  excuse  is  always, 
'The  guys  got  out  of  control.' 

"There  are  shenanigans  at  any 
college — it's  part  of  college  life,"  Gal- 
lagher says.  "But  at  some  fraternities, 
it  becomes  so  organized  and  so  sup- 
ported by  the  institution,  it  gets  scary. 
People  begin  to  think  that  kind  of 
behavior  is  reality." 

The  shenanigans  hit  the  fan,  and 
in  a  frightening  way,  over  the  second 
weekend  in  March — traditionally  a  big 
party  weekend  in  the  quadrangle, 
when  fraternities  celebrate  the  end  of 
rush  and  the  return  of  bids,  and  wel- 
come students  who  will  pledge  in  the 
continued  on  page  62 
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Is  It  Isn'tism,  or  Isn't  It? 


Scan  Kfll\  \SI  lias  been  iiidknii^  the  Brown  wi'fh.  Kfll\  liiiil  a  "<liisiiii^"  to  (I'lrlirtili-  llir 

amipus   hiii^h   at   itselj   with   the   cartoom  occasion    (because    lie    couldn't    a/font   an 

and    drawings    he    has    published    in    the  opening   at    the   proper   time),    and   when 

Brown    Daily    Herald  for   the   l(i\l  four  asked  what  would  happen  when  the  show 

years.  His  exhibit  on  "Isn'tism"  was  on  dis-  came  down,  he  responded  "I  guess  I'll  have 

play  in  the  lobby  of  List  Art  Building  for  a  to  patch  up  the  holes  in  the  walls." 

Isn'tism:  A  movement  at  a  loss  for  Art 


By  Sean  Kelly  '84 

Freshness  of  vision. 

Creative  spontaneity. 

Tireless  commitment  to  the  canvas. 

A  life-sustaining  need  to  create. 

Monsieur  Pierre  Chaise-Lounge  embodied  none  of  these  qualities.  Many  of 
them  he  had  difficulty  spelling. 

Laborious  research  and  scouring  through  the  smallest  of  European  galleries 
resulted  in  a  remarkable  finding  about  Chaise-Lounge.  For  decades  it  was  as- 
simied  that  the  entirety  of  this  Parisian's  work  was  forever  lost  to  the  world.  In 
truth,  there  was  nothing  to  find. 

Recently,  there  was  a  scare  in  the  Art  World  that  a  painting  by  him  had  been 
discovered.  But  with  master-like  consistency,  Pierre  Chaise-Lounge  was  the 
world's  first  non-producing  artist. 

Unlike  the  later  Dada  movement,  which  attempted  to  create  unconventional 
art  or  "non-art"  in  protest,  Chaise-Lounge  made  no  attempts  at  all.  His  unique, 
virtually  unconscious  approach  has  given  him  a  status  of  his  own  and  he  has  been 
hailed  as  the  forefather  of  Isn'tism. 

Paul  Klee  inspired  later  twentieth-century  artists  to  "forget  everything  they 
had  learned."  Clearly  he  had  in  mind  this  French  nineteenth-century  genius. 
Chaise-Lounge  had  the  unique  foresight  to  forget  things  before  ever  learning 
them. 

Even  Jean-Paul  Sartre  was  influenced  by  this  approach,  for  in  1879,  Chaise- 
Lounge  proclaimed,  "I  think,  therefore  I  get  headaches."  Keeping  his  mind  blank 
provided  a  peaceful  existence. 

It  is  this  sheer  lack  of  inspiration,  talent,  or  intellectual  stamina  that  has  made 
Isn'tism  the  current  rage  among  New  York  art  dealers,  government  officials,  and 
professional  fashion  models. 


1840 
SELF-PORTRAIF:  Pierre  Chaise-Lounge,  painted  by  a  close  friend. 
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1833 
An  unfortunate  apprenticeship  with  a  master  who  was  considered  years 
ahead  of  his  time. 
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1876 
AN  EARLY  SKETCHBOOK 
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1874-1886 
THE  POTENTIAL  LANDSCAPE:   Waiting  to  get  hit  with  an  inspiration. 
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REJECTING  HIS  FIRST  IDEA:  Because  the  lightbulb  had  not  yet  been 
invented,  he  chose  not  to  paint  it. 


1885 
Isn'tism  did,  however,  have  some  influence  on  the  contemporary  mas- 
ters. For  a  week  to  ten  days,  Edgar  Degas's  mind  went  blank. 
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1897 
Pierre  Chaise-Lounge:   "Lunched  today  with  a  young  Spanish  art  stu- 
dent. His  initial  reaction  to  me  was  somewhat  less  than  supportive." 
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1896 


A  BOOST  IN  CONFIDENCE:  "A  young  American  friend  convinced  me 
that  someday  even  a  totally  inept  and  imqualified  person  who  had  never 
produced  anything  of  worth  could  become  a  leader  in  his  field. " 


The  Short-lived 
Influence  of  Most  Writers 


I 


t's  perfectly  clear  that  the  vast 
majority  of  highly  praised  writers  to- 
day are  not  going  to  be  read  ten  or 
twenty  years  after  ilieir  deatiis.  But 
nobociy  wants  to  say  that,  of  course, 
because  we  just  have  to  go  on  assum- 
ing that  we're  doing  work  that  will 
last." 

Iliis  is  the  view  of  Susan  Sontag. 
one  of  this  country's  most  outspoken 
writers  and  critics.  Sontag  is  spending 
two  days  of  each  week  at  Brown  this 
semester,  teaching  an  imdergraduate 
course  on  autobiography  and  a  semi- 
nar on  fiction  in  the  graduate  writing 
program. 

AgaiiLst  Inlerprclalion,  a  collection 
of  her  essays,  was  nominated  for  a 
National  Book  Award  in  1966.  Her 
novels  include  The  Benefactor  and  Death 
Kit,  and  her  short  stories  have  been 
collected  in  /,  Etcetera.  Sontag  is  some- 
thing of  a  celebrity.  Because  of  this, 
her  ideas  on  everything  from  popular 
culture  to  photography  have  been 
scrutinized.  She  has  been  featured  in 
magazines  as  diverse  as  Harper's,  Peo- 
ple', and  U.S.  News  i^  World  Report. 
received  fellowships  from  the  Gug- 
genheim and  Rockefeller  Foundations, 
and  been  elected  to  the  American 
Academy  and  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters  as  a  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Literature. 

In  an  interview  with  the  Bruwn 
Alumni  Monthly,  Sontag  talked  about 
writing,  the  teaching  of  writing,  and 
some  of  the  demands  of  being  both 
writer  and  professor  at  the  same  time. 


BAM:  While  teaching  at  Brown  this 
spring,  you've  chosen  to  commute  to 
campus  each  week  from  your  home  in 
New  York.  Do  you  think  you  could 
ever  live  and  work  in  a  small  city  like 
Providence,  or  for  that  matter,  in  the 
country? 

Sontag:  I  might  get  more  writing  done 


Interview  by  Peter  Mandel 

An  interview  with 

author  and  critic 

Susan  Sontag,  who  is 

teaching  at  Brown 

this  semester 

if  I  didn't  live  in  New  York,  because 
New  York  is  lull  of  temptations.  1  like 
to  go  to  the  movies,  I  love  the  ballet.  I 
love  the  opera,  I  like  to  look  at  paint- 
ing, so  I  spend  a  good  part  of  ni)  time 
going  out  and  enjoying  myself.  If  I 
li\ed  in  the  country,  I  wouldn't  do 
those  things.  But  I'm  not  willing  to 
make  the  sacrifice.  I'm  very  addicted  to 
the  city  pleasures  of  being  able  to  go  to 
museums  and  to  the  opera  and  concerts. 

Would  you  agree  that  support 
from  a  university  can  ruin  the  soli- 
tude that  a  writer  needs,  and  possibly 
remove  a  certain  amount  of  suffering 
or  sacrifice  that  a  writer  should  go 
through? 

I  don't  believe  that  anv  occupation 
spares  you  from  suffering  and  sa- 
crilue.  The  reason  that  many  writers 
teach  is  because  they  do  not  make  a 
living  from  their  writing.  They  teach 
out  of  economic  necessity,  and  they 
feel  they're  lucky  to  have  a  relatively 
congenial  job.  It's  true  that  it  cuts  into 
your  solitude  and  reduces  not  just  the 
amount  of  time  that  you  have  to  write, 
but  a  certain  kind  of  concentration. 

So,  one's  inspiration  is  cut  off? 

Not  the  inspiration  as  such;  it  has 
to  do  with  just  your  ability  to  concen- 
trate. Writers,  particularly  prose  writ- 
ers, are  really  donkeys.  You  have  to  sit 
there  eight  hours  a  day — day  after  day 
after  day.  Poets  work  in  shorter  bouts, 
but  for  prose  writers  it's  an  extremely 
long,   arduous    task,   and    it's    not   any 


romantic  question  of  inspiration.  An\ 
productive  writer  learns  that  vou  can'l 
wait  for  inspiration.  That's  a  recipe  toi 
writer's  block. 

How  exactly  does  teaching  com- 
pete in  your  day-to-day  life  with  your 
writing? 

Certainly  not  just  in  the  sense  of 
the  number  ol  hours  vou  spend  in  a 
classroom  or  in  your  office,  f'm  at 
Brown,  for  instance,  only  two  davs  a 
week  this  semester,  but  I  can't  get  oul 
of  my  head  what  goes  on  here.  When 
1  go  back  to  New  York  after  IoiIn- 
eiglil  horns  at  Brown,  I'm  still  thinking 
about  it.  1  don't  mean  I'm  thinking  in 
the  sense,  necessarily,  that  I'm  prepar- 
ing. I  may  be  remembering  peoples' 
faces,  or  something  that  somebody  said 
that  I  can't  get  oul  of  my  head,  f)r 
hinnan  contacts  that  I  make  here,  or 
the  books  thai  I  read  with  students. 

Was  there  anything  in  particular 
that  convinced  you  to  come  to  Brown, 
as  opposed  to  teaching  somewhere 
else? 

I  haven't  published  a  new  book  in 
two  years.  I'm  writing  a  novel  and 
another  short  book — and  it's  taking  a 
long  time.  Since  I  don't  have  a  pri\ate 
income,  I  realized  last  year  that  I  had 
to  take  a  teaching  job,  at  least  a  tem- 
porary one.  I  get  a  lot  of  offers,  but 
when  John  Hawkes  [director  of  the 
Brown  writing  program]  invited  me,  I 
thought,  this  would  be  one  I  would 
very  much  like  to  take  because  of  ms 
esteem  for  him. 

Do  you  think  that  graduate 
writing  programs  such  as  the  one 
here  can  be  of  real  value  to  aspiring 
writers? 

I  can't  evaluate  the  one  at  Brown 
in  particular  because  I'm  a  newcomer 
here.  All  I  know  about  it  is  that  theie 
are  some  very  distinguished  writers 
here,  which  is  already  something. 
Hawkes  and   [Robert]   Coover,   for  in-     ^j 


'What  is  good 

literature  is 

mainly  a  matter 

of  hindsight! 
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slarui-,  .111-  amoiij;  llic  l.iinoiis,  ii.ilioii- 
alU-kiiouri  serious  wiikTS.  So  ihr  pio- 
gr.iin  al  l^iovvu,  I  have  cvfiy  rt-asoii  lo 
lliiiik,  is  one  ol  the  best  in  the  coiiiitiA 
simply  because  of  the  quality  of  tlie 
people  who  teach  here.  I  was  not  a 
student  in  any  writing  program,  grad- 
uate Ol  undei  graduate,  because  that 
was  iniK  h  less  common  a  generation 
ago.  I  think  there  were  then  only  two 
writing  programs  in  the  country,  al 
Iowa  and  at  Stanff)rd. 

Writing  programs  weren't  a  way 
to  break  into  the  literary  world  back 
then? 

1  doiTt  think  they  are  today — I 
(lout  think  they  ever  were.  Listen,  to 
l)e  a  good  writer,  like  being  a  good 
anvlhing,  is  rare,  and  I  don't  think 
that  a  writing  program  can  make  you  a 
writer.  What  makes  you  a  writer  are 
qualities  like  talent,  eccentricity,  tenac- 
ity, a  great  deal  of  obsessiveness,  self- 
discipline,  and  ambition,  and  a  very 
strong  love  of  literature.  Tho.sc  are 
qualities  that  no  writing  program 
could  possibly  give  you.  If  you  have 
them,  conceivably  the  writing  program 
might  help. 

Does  one's  experience  in  life 
count  in  writing  fiction?  Must  a  writer 
have  had  a  certain  quantity  or  quality 
of  experiences,  and  must  he  put  these 
to  work  in  his  writing? 

Writing  is  made  of  words,  as 
music  is  made  of  notes,  and  painting  is 
made  of  paint.  1  think  that  any  ma- 
terial is  potentially  good  material. 
There's  a  great  deal  of  autobiographi- 
cal material  in  Proust,  and  there  is  less 
in  Joyce,  or  Kafka,  let's  say.  That 
doesn't  make  Proust  a  better  writer  or 
a  less  good  writer.  Writing  is  not  made 
out  of  experience,  it's  made  out  of 
language.  There's  no  experience  which 
is  better  or  worse.  It  depends  on  what 
you  do  with  it  and  the  way  you  write. 

In  the  novel  The  Benefactor,  one 
of  your  characters  states,  "When  we 
write  the  truth  we  should  address 
ourselves.  The  reader  is  a  happy  ac- 
cident." Do  you  subscribe  to  this  phi- 
losophy? 

lis  not  a  philosophy,  it's  a  remark. 

So  it's  an  off-the-cuff  thing  that 
you... 

No,  it's  not  off  the  cuff.  You're 
putting  words  in  my  mouth.  1  object  to 


llic  word   philosoplu,  bciausi'  philoso-     , 
pli\    implies  .i  l.ii gc  tlicoiN   that  one  is     , 
propounding  or  exploring,   but   some-     i 
thing    that    is    not    |)hiloso|)hy    doesn't 
mean  it's  off  the  cuff.  Kverylhing  that's     ' 
in  The  Benejcuior  is  very  premeditated.     ! 
A  character  is  being  constructed  there 
to  whom,  perhaps.  1  lent  certain  traits 
ol    myself   or   fantasies   that   are   mine,     i 
hut  it's  certainh  not  me.  I 

Mv  own   view  is  that  if   you  write 
with    an    audience    in    mind,    you    are 
involved  in  useless  speculation.  I  don't     ] 
believe   you   should   think   about   audi- 
ence. 1  believe  you  should  think  about 
//.  Literature  is  not  a  question  of  utili- 
ty.   If  you   make  a  chair,   1   think  you     ! 
should   see   that   it    is  adapted   to   the 
human    form.    People    do    the    sitting. 
But  1   think  if  you  write  a  poem  or  a     ' 
short    story    or    a    novel    or    whatever,     ' 
there's    no    sense    to    thinking    about     ' 
audience.  It  doesn't  mean  anything.  i 

When  you  begin  to  write  a  piece 
of  fiction,  do  you  sit  down  with  a  plan     j 
of  some  sort?  ■ 

Vor  something  long,   yes.   If  it's  a 
short  fiction,  no,  I  just  have  some  lan- 
guage in  my  head  and  a  certain  kind 
of  music  and   maybe  some  idea  of  a 
situation   or  character.    I   might   try   to 
write  the  first  draft,  just   following  to     ! 
see  what  led  to  what.  1  don't  think  1     | 
would  undertake  anything  long  in  that 
spirit    because    I'm   sure    I    would    get     I 
bogged    down    rather    quickly;    but    a 
piece  of  fiction   that    1    thought   might     ; 
go  no  more  than  ten  pages  1  would  be 
willing  to  trust,  at  least  for  one  draft,     i 
and  see  what  came  out.  Sometimes  I     I 
write  a  draft  and  then  make  the  plan     '■ 
and  the  model  and  so  on,  on  the  basis 
of  what  I've  done,  and  then  rewrite  it. 

In  other  words,  you  discover 
something  in  the  process  of  putting 
words  on  the  page  and  reading  what 
you've  written? 

You  do  discover  things.  You  may  ^ 

think   your   character's   like   this   in   a  ; 

certain  situation,  and  then  you  have  a  ; 

better  idea  as  you  go  along  so  you  go  | 

back    and     change    the    earlier     part,  j 

Writing   is   a   very    mysterious   mix   of  \ 

being    highly    conscious    and    self-con-  ! 
scious    and    just    following    something 
that  you  seem  to  feel.  You  have  to  be 
ver\  conscious,  you  have  to  be  a  very 

good   reader   of  what    you   write,   but  i 

you  also  have  to  abandon  yourself  and  | 
be   iimocent   about   your   writing.   And 

you  go  back  and   forth  between  those  I 
two  attitudes  because  you  don't  want 


THOMAS  VICTOR 


Susan  Sontag:  "A  writer  should  not  think  about  audience." 

to  cut  off  the  source  of  fantasy. 


I  remember  reading  a  very  sim- 
ple theory  of  art,  which  I  think  was  in 
an  essay  by  Federico  Garcia  Lorca. 
Lorca  suggested  that  there  was  a  cer- 
tain something  that  all  good  art  had 
(he  called  it  "el  duende"),  and  that  all 
inferior  art  lacked.  It  was  something 
that  you  could  sense.  For  instance, 
the  Spanish  public  knew  when  a 
dancer  had  it  and  when  she  did  not. 
This  makes  some  emotional  sense  to 
me.  I  wonder  if  it  does  to  you? 

It  makes  some  emotional  sense, 
yes.  An  awful  lot  of  writers  make 
theories  about  writing  and  the  differ- 
ence between  what's  really  good  and 
all  the  rest  (which  is  always  much 
larger  in  c|iiantily),  and  these  are  intu- 
itive   theories.    You    really    can't    take 


them  ami  make  them  work.  Nobody 
can  gi\'e  a  good  explanation  of  what 
makes  great  literature;  theie's  no  reci- 
pe for  it.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
everybod)  knows  that  Dostcjyevskv  is 
better  than  Sidney  Sheldon.  Everybody 
knows  that  some  things  are  better  than 
other  things,  even  if  you  can't  give  an 
account  of  what  the  elements  are  that 
go  into  making  something  good. 

1  suppose  there  are  implicit  values 
that  e\er\body  acknowledges,  but  the 
question  is,  what  mix  of  those  values? 
ComplexitN  is  a  value.  Some  lyrical  or 
emotional  quality  is,  of  course,  very 
important.  .Seriousness  is  a  quality,  as 
is  moral  maturity.  Particularly  in 
fiction,  some  complex,  morally  mature 
view  of  the  human  condition  is  the 
difference  between  good  art  and  bad. 
But  1  think  vou  cannot  be  other  than  a 
plinalist   m   literatine.   You  must  keep 


in  mind  that  there  are  nian\  dillerenl 
kinds  of  goodness  or  greatness  in  lit- 
erature, and  that  applies  to  prose  as 
well  as  poetry. 

Do  you  think  Lorca  really  be- 
lieved in  "el  duende?" 

He's  talking  about  something 
that's  quite  intangible.  There  is  a  pow- 
er in  truly  great  poetry  that  you  do 
recognize;  sometimes  you  don't  know 
what  it  is,  but  it  has  that  kind  of  au- 
thoritv  that  cau.ses  you  to  say,  "Yes, 
that  is  extraordinary  "  He's  talking 
about  that  il  that  nobody  can  name  but 
that  we  do  recognize  intuitively.  Wc 
recognize  the  very  best  and  we  have 
some  idea  of  what  trash  is,  and  then 
there's  that  whole  thing  in  the  middle 
that  we're  really  not  sure  about — but  it 
tends  to  sort  itself  out.  We're  still 
making  discoveries  about  the  past,  and 
it's  certainly  true  that,  in  looking  at 
contemporary  writing,  we  don't  know 
what  will  eventually  be  considered 
great  literature  and  who  will  be 
thought  of  as  our  major  writers. 

What  about  our  most  honored, 
so-called  "serious  writers" — is  their 
work  likely  to  lose  its  influence,  or 
even  to  be  altogether  forgotten? 

I'm  talking  about  them.  I'm  not 
talking  about  the  writing  that  is  obvi- 
oush  just  service  writing,  or  commer- 
cial writing,  or  entertainment  writing. 
What  we  have  of  the  past  is  the  very 
best;  all  the  trash  has  been  winnowed 
out.  II  you  lake  the  very  best  and 
compare  it  to  this  huge  production 
that  takes  place  in  one's  own  time,  of 
course  very  little  of  the  serious  stuff, 
the  stuff  that's  taken  seriously,  is  going 
to  last.  That's  always  been  true.  When 
Flaubert  was  writing,  people  didn't 
know  he  was  as  good  as  he  was.  When 
Proust  was  writing,  people  didn't  know 
/(('  was  as  good  as  he  was.  Literature  is 
mainly  a  mattei  of  hindsight. 

In  the  last  half-century,  writers 
like  Sinclair  Lewis  and  John  Steinbeck 
won  the  Nobel  Prize.  Very  few  people 
think  either  of  those  writers  are  major 
world-class  writers  now.  They're  not.  It 
seems  strange,  but  they  were  well 
enough  considered  in  their  tiiue  to  get 
the  Nobel  Prize  when  Joseph  Conrad 
didn't  gel  the  Nobel  Prize,  and  Joyce 
didn't  get  the  Nobel  Prize,  and  Kafka 
didn't  gel  the  Nobel  Prize.  Il  makes  us 
laugh  when  we  think  of  all  these  obvi- 
oush  great  writers  who  didn't  get  il, 
and  people  like  Pearl  Buck  and  John 
Steinbeck    and    Sinclair    Lewis    got    it. 
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In  the  news 

See  Henry  Barksdale  'oO  run. 
Run,  Hcm\.  rini.  According  to  the 
\Va.sliiiii;loii  Post  Magazine,  Barksdale  is 
running  all  the  way  to  the  bank  with 
the  profits  trom  his  chic  Georgetown 
running  store.  Moss  Brown. 

Barksdale,  who  was  profiled  in  a 
recent  cover  storv  of  the  magazine,  has 
watched  Moss  Brown  zoom  trom  the 
new  store  on  the  block  to  the  "in" 
place  to  buy  running  gear.  According 
to  the  Post,  the  store  "raced  from  zero 
to  more  than  $7  million  in  sales  in  five 
years,  and  may  come  in  at  the  end  cjf 
this  year  with  $16  million.  The  com- 
pany, which  sells  running  clothes, 
running  shoes,  running  glo\es,  run- 
ning hats,  running  underwear  [get  the 
picture?],  recently  made  the  Inc.  500, 
a  prestigious  list  of  the  fastest-growing 
private  companies  in  America.  It  took 
a  lot  of  tries  before  Hank  Barksdale 
found  success,  but  the  country  boy 
from  Missouri  has  got  it  right  this 
time." 

The  story  accentuated  Barksdale's 
drive,  quoting  his  brother,  C^edge  '54: 
"He  is  driven  to  be  successful.  He 
floundered  around  for  a  while,  but 
he's  made  it.  He's  very  competitive, 
always  wanted  to  be  No.  1."  He's  now 
No.  101  on  the  Inc.  500  list. 

The  tenth  anniversary  issue  of 
Peufile  magazine  included  a  storv  on  a 
young  Brown  alumna  who  is  "making 
it"  in  show  business.  Kate  Burton  '79 
was  profiled  as  being  the  "New  Burton 
on  Broadway,"  starring  in  Clarry  Tru- 
deau's  stage  version  of  Doonesbwy  as 
J.J.,  a  savvy  college  kid  in  overalls. 
"She  found  the  role  an  absorbing 
change  of  pace  after  playing  two  peri- 
od pieces:  [Noel]  Coward's  Present 
Laughter,  starring  George  C.  Scott,  and 
Alice  in  Wonderland,  in  which  Kate 
played  the  title  role, 

"Did  Kate  ever  consider  shedding 

her  famous  name?  "Yes,"  she  admits. 

'For   about   ten    minutes   in   college    1 

thought  of  changing  it  to  Jenkins  [her 

^g     father's  name  until  he  adopted  that  of 


his  mentor,  .schoolmaster  I'hilip  Bur- 
ton], Ihen  I  realized  thai  I'd  just  be 
Kate  Jenkins,  Richard  Burton's 
daughter.' 

"Apple  Launches  a  Mac  Attack," 
announced  Time  magazine  the  week 
that  Apple  Computer's  new  personal 
computer  was  introduced.  Pictuied 
sitiitig  with  Apple's  chairman,  Steven 
Jobs,  and  the  little  Macintosh  that 
looked  "like  an  offspring  of  E.  T.  and 
R2-D2  that  might  start  walking,"  was 
John  Sculley  't)l,  the  man  jobs  had 
recently  named  president  of  Apple. 

Sculley  was  recruited  by  Jobs  to 
help  get  what  Time  referred  to  as 
"byzantine  office  politics"  cleaned  up. 
Previously  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Pepsi-Cola  Company, 
Sculley  started  at  Apple  "by  easing  out 
six  of  the  firm's  fifteen  senicjr  execu- 
tives. Sculley,  who  often  lapses  into 
M.B.A.-speak,  descrifjes  his  pruning  of 
the  wcjrk  force  from  5,300  to  4,600  as 
'infrastructure  phasedown.' 

In  his  attempt  to  get  Macintosh 
visibility,  Sculley  has  boosted  Apple's 
advertising  budget  b\  about  30  per- 
cent.   "Some   of    Apple's    new   ads   aie 

John  Sculley  addresses  the  Public 
Affairs  Conference  at  Brown  in  March. 


,ilsi)  unconxcnlional.  One  e.uly  Mac 
s|)<il  lealuies  an  Orwellian  Big  Brother 
and  looks  like  a  rock  video." 

Sculley  has  his  woi  k  <  ul  oul  lor 
him.  "II  Apple  is  to  beat  back  IBM," 
Time  savs,  "and  continue  the  whirlwind 
progress  that  has  taken  it  on  a  sevcTi- 
year  ride  from  matudacturing  in  a 
C.iliforni.i  garage  to  arnuial  sales  of  $1 
billion.  Macintosh  must  be  a  triumph. 
Faced  with  IBM's  attack  Sculley  says, 
'We've  got  to  make  Mac  an  industry 
milestone  in  the  next  hundred  days.  If 
we  don't  get  it  together  in  1984,  Apple 
is   going  to   be  Just   another   personal- 


computer  company,' 


K.ll. 
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Elmer  Barnes's  wife,  Dorothy, 
died  last  Sept.  25  after  seven 
months  in  the  hospital  fol- 
lowing a  massive  stroke  in  mid-Febru- 
ary. They  were  married  in  June  1919 
in  the  Wellesley  College  Chapel  at  her 
graduation.  Elmer  continues  to  live 
alone  at  his  Salem,  Oreg.,  home. 

/~V  ^^  Mark  Nevin,  Honolulu, 
^    y^  Hawaii,   writes:   "Thank   you 

Sm^  \J  for  running  the  announce- 
ment in  the  September,  1983,  issue  of 
the  Brown  Alumni  Monthly  about  my 
newly  published  book.  Born  to  Succeed. 
It  is  a  limited  first  edition,  but  still 
available  by  writing  Mark  Nevin,  1860 
Ala  Moana  (704),  Honolulu  96815. 
Send  check  for  $7.95  made  out  to 
Mark. 

/""v  A  The  men's  class  will  hold  its 
^  /I  60th  reunion  at  Commence- 
^  JT  ment,  May  25-28.  Head- 
quarters will  be  in  North  Wayland  in 
VVriston  Quadrangle,  where  the  class 
will  register  on  Friday  afternoon.  A 
class  meeting  and  luncheon  will  be 
held  on  campus  on  Saturday  and  the 
class  dinner  is  scheduled  for  the  Uni- 
versity Club  that  evening.  Jack  A.  Lu- 
brano  is  president,  and  Arlan  Coolidge  is 
reunion  chairman. 

Myrtle  Hodgkiiu  Coe,  Edina,  Minn., 
is  still  enjoying  traveling.  "Two  over- 
seas trips  in  1983 — Yugoslavia  in 
April,  Greece  in  autumn.  Also  visited 
New  England  in  August  and  Williams- 
burg in  October." 

George  Saute,  Winter  Park,  Fla., 
repcjrts:  "Balancing  my  several  ills  of 
old  age.  1  have  excellent  accommoda- 
tion here  at  the  'Towers.'  I  find  plenty 
of  interest  in  the  Alumni  Monthh." 


JOHN  FORASTE 


r^  ^^  The  officers,  executive  com- 
y  /  mittee,  and  entire  class  wish 
^^  /  to  express  sympathy  to  Mary 
Remington  and  family  on  the  death  of 
Harry  G.  Remington,  class  vice  presi- 
dent. 

Dick  Almy  still  works  part-time  in 
his  real  estate  business  in  Front  Royal, 
Va.  He's  a  devotee  of  crossword  puz- 
zles, is  becoming  quite  an  ornitholo- 
gist, and  is  still  hiking  the  Appalachian 
Trail.  He  and  Fran,  married  forty- 
eight  years,  have  four  children  and 
seven  grandchildren. 

Fred  Barroxus,  class  president,  is  still 
hopping  between  residences  in  Milvin 
Village,  N.H.,  and  Ocean  Reef,  Fla., 
and  still  "crying  about  his  golf  game." 
Writes  Irving  Loxley:  "In  case  you 
should  meet  him  on  the  golf  course, 
don't — I  emphasize,  do  not — give  him  all 
the  strokes  he'll  ask  for." 

Byron  S.  HoUinshead.  dean  emeritus 
and  emeritus  professor  of  humanities 
at  the  University  of  Florida,  reports 
cataracts  removed  from  both  eyes  via 
implants.  Then  he  tell^  us  he  recently 
shot  his  age  in  golf — 82.  He  adds,  "I 
shot  my  age  when  I  was  78  and  79." 
Comments  Loxley:  "Some  of  us  are 
now  having  trouble  breaking  100. 
Please  write  Holly  if  you've  ever  bet- 
tered these  scores.  To  a  hacker  like 
your  class  secretary,  these  scores  are 
just  fantastic." 

Irving  Loxley,  Warwick,  R.I.,  re- 
cently took  a  hospital  sabbatical 
— removal  of  a  malignant  tumor  from 
the  stomach.  He  still  has  25  percent  of 
his  stomach  left  and  is  now  eating 
small  amounts  frequently. 

Newell  Mason,  a  retired  professor 
at  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  is 
now  living  in  a  life-care  facility  (Mead- 
ow Lakes)  in  Hightstown,  N.J.  He  is 
still  playing  tennis  once  a  week  and 
also  goes  regularly  to  New  York  City 
for  the  theatre  and  symphony. 

Ini  Miner,  class  assistant  treasurer, 
had  a  hernia  operation  two  weeks  be- 
fore leaving  with  his  bride  of  one  year 
to  drive  to  Florida.  They  have  a  new 
apartment  in  Marathon,  Fla. 

George  Richardson  reported  the 
following  in  early  December:  "Just  out 
of  the  hospital  with  cancer  of  the 
prostate."  George  heads  up  a  large 
group  in  Marin  County,  Calif.,  which 
personally  interviews  Brown  appli- 
cants— particularly  those  applying  for 
early  decision.  "It's  apparently  dis- 
couraging for  those  who  volunteer  for 
this  work  when  they  come  across  (in 
their  estimation)  an  outstanding  appli- 
cant only  to  have  him  or  her  turned 
down — particularly  a  good  athlete  with 


no  financial-aid  requirements.  Admis- 
sion office  please  note." 

r~\  ^"^  Francis  B.  Armington,  Provi- 
^  ^C  dence,  writes:  "It  isn't  really 
^^  VV  news,'  but  since  no  one  else 
has  done  it,  I  want  to  compliment  our 
55th  Reunion  Committee  on  a  good 
get-together  last  June.  With  wives  and 
daughters,  we  assembled  about  fifty 
strong,  which  made  a  pretty  good 
showing — even  at  the  Campus  Dance. 
We  didn't  stay  until  the  end,  but  one 
of  our  couples  was  featured  on  the 
local  TV  station  in  their  coverage  of 
the  event." 

Paul  F.  Thomas,  East  Wenatchee, 
Wash.,  reports:  "Duck  hunting  here 
has  been  fantastic — also  there's  a  new- 
er and  larger  pheasant  population. 
The  ski  areas  are  crowded,  and  all  of 
my  family,  including  grandchildren, 
participate  in  one  of  the  foremost 
popular  skiing  areas  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  One  of  my  three  sons  was 
on  the  Olympic  squad  years  ago,  and 
was  on  the  U.S.  Army  biathlon  team." 

r~\  /^  The  sympathy  of  the  class  is 
^  vJ  expressed      to     Elise     Joslin 

^^  sJ  Moulton  on  the  death  of  her 
husband,  Wes  Moulton  '.SI,  on  Nov.  23. 
The  women  of  the  class  are  look- 
ing forward  to  their  reunion,  which 
will  be  held  in  May  this  year  because 
of  the  change  in  the  college  calendar. 
Kay  Nolan  and  her  committee  have  met 
to  begin  plans  for  activities  for  the 
weekend  of  May  25  to  28.  A  program 
similar  to  that  of  1979  is  being  ar- 
ranged and  details  will  be  annoimced 
in  a  letter  to  class  members.  Save  the 
dates  and  plan  to  return  to  campus. 

Wally  Elton,  Rye,  N.Y.,  since  retir- 
ing from  a  happy  career  in  advertis- 
ing, has  been  with  the  not-for-profit 
International  Executive  Service  Corps 
that  has  assigned  nearly  9,000  execu- 
tives as  overseas  advisors  to  businesses 
in  the  developing  nations.  He  is  a  sen- 
ior vice  president,  supervising  com- 
munications and  development,  and  has 
just  returned  from  the  Near  East 
countries. 


Q  1   "rI 

\J    A.    wif 


Robert  G.  Gurnham,  Warwick, 
.1.,   writes  that   he  and   his 
ife  have  been  in  Pompano 
Beach,  Ha.,  this  winter. 

Judge  William  M.  Mackenzie  re- 
ports: "A  number  of  Providence  class- 
mates attended  the  funeral  services  on 
Nov.  28  for  our  good  friend,  Wecky 
Moulton,  including  Gene  Geriy,  Clint 
Williams,  Eddie  Ahearn,  Jim  Lawton,  Joe 
Galkin,  Bob  Gurnham,  Bernie  Buonanno, 


and  Bill  Mackenzie.  Alden  Walls,  who 
was  recuperating  at  Jane  Brown  Hos- 
pital, was  represented  by  Grace." 

O  C\  ^^"^  '■  ''^^'^^"'""'  E^st  Provi- 
^^  /  dence,  R.I.,  recently  had 
^J  ^^  dinner  with  Jerry  Brown,  Sid 
Goldstein,  and  Ted  Jaffe  on  the  occasion 
of  the  opening  night  performance  of 
Sock  and  Buskin.  Jerry's  daughter 
starred  as  Mrs.  Malaprop  in  Sheridan's 
The  Rivals.  "Great  performance!" 

Dr.  John  B.  Rae.  Claremont,  Calif., 
writes:  "On  Oct.  21  and  22  I  took  pan 
in  the  25th-anniversary  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  the  History  of  Technology 
as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  society. 
The  meeting  was  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Then,  on  the  23rd,  I  visited  my  sister, 
Mary  Rae  Jackson,  to  celebrate  the  60th 
anniversary  of  our  family  leaving 
Scotland  for  the  United  States." 

O    O    '  h^  women  of  '33  will  hold 

^    ^  a   mini-reunion   at   noon   on 

sj  \J  Saturday,     May    26,    at    the 

Marriott  Hotel  on  Randall  Square  in 
Providence.  This  is  the  first  of  a 
planned  series  of  mini-reunions.  If  you 
were  not  able  to  attend  our  great  5()th, 
here  is  your  chance  to  renew  old 
friendships. 

J.  Morton  Terrier,  Jr.,  lives  in  Santa 
Fe,  N.M.  His  grandson,  David  Jenni- 
son,  a  music  major  at  New  Mexico 
State  University,  spent  eight  months  of 
1983  with  the  Santa  Clara  Vanguards 
Marching  Band.  The  band  toured  the 
country  and  came  in  third  in  the  final 
national  competition  in  Miami,  Fla., 
last  August.  David  plays  the  baritone 
horn. 

MThe  class  extends  sympathy 
to  Dr.  Carl  C.  Sawyer,  whose 
wife,  Mary  (Doliber),  died 
on  Jan.  4.  Carl's  home  address  is  175 
Arlington  Ave.,  Providence  02906. 

Reunion  plans  are  progressing. 
The  preliminary  mailing  should  have 
reached  all  class  members  by  mid-Jan- 
uary. Early  attendance  information 
(intent  only)  was  requested  and  all 
were  supplied  with  information  and 
instructions  about  the  reunion  year- 
book. Final  plans,  cost  details,  and 
registration  forms  will  be  forthcoming. 
At  this  writing  (Feb.  7)  early  response 
to  the  first  mailing  indicates  that  the 
class  may  celebrate  its  50th  by  wel- 
coming back  to  campus  a  record  num- 
ber of  classmates.  Early  returns  of 
photographs  and  biographical  material 
for  inclusion  in  our  'mini-Liber'  are 
now  being  received  and  are  welcomed 
by  the  class  secretaries.  Reunion  chair-      ._ 


persons  Lillian  Siilmiii  Jaiui.^  .iiul  llnhnl 
Phillips  are  mailing  a  paiket  coiiiaining 
details  of  llie  program  and  the  sched- 
ule of  tees.  Now  is  the  time  to  send  in 
ihe  registration  material  and  your 
contribution  to  the  mini-Liber. 

E.  Duvis  Caldwell.  Chagrin  Falls, 
Ohio,  writes:  "Plan  to  be  at  the  50th 
reunion  but  nobody  seems  to  be 
drumming  up  attendance.  Who's  com- 
ing, etc.?"  (See  above  note.) 
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The  class  of  '35  held  a 
mini-reunion  at  Homecom- 
ing. Iho.se  present  included: 
Norm  Zaikiiid.  Dim  Congdon.  Ed  Wise, 
Dick  Balchelder.  Bill  Bluumingdale.  Don 
Reed.  Mai  Ward.  Fred  Cook,  Henry  Hart. 
and  Slan  Hen.slunv. 
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Kay  Faulkner  Niles,  Betty 
Sherman  Hayward,  and  Bar- 
bara Fisher  Pratt  enjoyed  a 
mini-reunion  at  the  Breakers,  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  on  the  weekend  of  Jan. 
20.  The  old  triumvirate,  which  had  not 
been  together  for  over  thirty  years, 
had  a  fabulous  gab  fest — patiently  tol- 
erated by  husbands,  Philip  Niles,  Car- 


ter Hayward,  and  Norman  Pratt  '\V1.  "It 
was  great  fun." 

^  ^mmj  Clement  S.  McPhec.  Not  th- 
X      /  brook.   111.,   retired    in    1982 

%J  I  from  W.M.  Wrigley  Compa- 
ny alter  forty-five  years  (thirty-one  as 
U.S.  sales  promotion  manager,  three 
as  sales  training  manager).  "Now  a 
Wrigley  consultant  in  a  highly  success- 
ful telesales  network — U.S. A. -wide. 
Still  have  a  summer  home  in  Naria- 
gansett,  R.l.  Doing  lots  of  U.S.  travel, 
combining  business  and  family  visits  to 
East  and  West  Coasts." 

^^  /^  Eunice  Chappell  Steam, 
X  \L  Rockville  Centre,  N.Y., 
\_^  V^  writes:  "Traveled  on  the 
centenary  run  of  the  Orient  F.xpress 
from  Paris  to  Istanbul  last  October. 
We  were  greeted  by  musicians  at  each 
train  stop.  Have  now  been  to  115 
countries." 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chauricey  Stone,  Jr.. 
traveled  to  the  British  Isles  in  October. 
They  visited  London,  Glasgow,  and 
Limerick,  Ireland,  with  a  group  from 
Boston. 
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Grossman  &  Co.  was  founded  in  November  1981 
with  the  objective  of  achieving  consistently  superior  in- 
vestment returns  with  a  relatively  low  level  of  risk.  Here 
are  the  results  to  date: 


Dow  Jones 

Months 

Grossman  &  Co. 

Industrial  Average 

11/30/82 

12 

+  31.9% 

-Hl6.7% 

14 

42.0 

20.8 

16 

44.1 

26.9 

18 

63.3 

34.8 

20 

63.4 

34.7 

22 

75.2 

38.5 

11/30/83 

24 

66.1 

43.3 

1/31/84 

26 

83.2 

37.1 

Our  conservative  approach  Is  appropriate  for  both  individual  and 
institutional  investors.  The  minimum  initial  investment  is  $25,000. 
For  further  information,  including  a  free  brochure,  call  or  write: 


y^fiGfossmon  (j  Co. 

^—^M  INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT 


90  Broad  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004 
212  -  422-3056 


Member  NASD  and  SIPC 


^p%  ^~\  I  he  45tli  reunion  of  the 
'^  \_J  (lass  of  '39  is  less  than  two 
%^  \J  months  away.  Festivities  start 
with  registration  and  a  reception  on 
Friday,  May  25.  Activities  continue 
through  our  45th  Commencement 
march  down  the  Hill  on  Monday,  May 
28.  Have  you  returned  your  reunion 
pre-registration  card?  Use  your  new 
class  directory  to  contact  classmates 
and  get  them  to  return  with  you.  The 
reunion  committee  for  the  men:  Ed- 
ward Deignan  (chairman),  John  Barrett, 
Howard  Brown,  Pete  Davis,  Ralph  Fletch- 
er, Charles  Gross,  Stan  Mathes,  Tom  Rob- 
erts. For  the  women:  Teresa  Gagnon 
Mellone  (chairman),  Anita  Percelay 
Blank,  Dorothy  Tucker  Browning,  Dorothy 
Frost  Cleasby,  Margaret  Rickett  Cranmer, 
Frances  Miller  Dawley,  Margaret  Porter 
Dolan,  Helen  Gill  Engles,  Virginia  Gran- 
ger, Louise  Whitney  Harrington,  Elizabeth 
Hussey,  Elizabeth  Goodale  Kenyan,  Martlm 
Ahlijian  Kevorkian.  Marie  Coogan  Lau- 
rence, Constance  Farrell  Taft,  Katherine  P. 
Tucker,  Frances  Singer  Wattman,  Mary 
Veach  Wurzel. 

F.  Carter  Childs,  Cranford,  N.J., 
has  recently  retired  as  general  solicitor 
and  secretary  of  Western  Electric 
Company  after  thirty-three  years  of 
Bell  System  service.  He  is  now  en- 
gaged as  a  consultant  to  Salomon 
Brothers,  Inc.,  Investment  Bankers. 

Alvin  D.  Johnson  recently  finished 
fourteen  months  as  interim  pastor  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  in  America,  in 
Providence.  Founded  in  1638  and  built 
in  1775,  the  Meeting  House  is,  of 
course,  an  important  part  of  Brown 
CoiTiinencements. 

Gertrude  Levin  Pullman  and  her 
husband,  Maurice,  of  Dallas,  visited 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  from 
Oct.  9  to  Oct.  27. 

Harold  J.  Rosenberg,  West  Newton, 
Mass.,  reports:  "Still  working  a 
five-and-a-half-day  week  with  two  va- 
cations per  year.  As  long  as  my  good 
health  continues,  I  don't  plan  to 
change.  I  am  president  and  owner  of  a 
ladies'  wool  coat  company  called  New 
England  Mackintosh  Company,  located 
in  Brockton,  Mass.  We  have  additional 
plants  in  Cambridge  and  Worcester. 
My  two  children  are  in  other  fields, 
and  my  wife,  Edith,  is  a  psychiatric 
social  worker." 

Dr.  Sophie  C.  Trent  and  Maiy  Veach 
Wurzel  spent  an  enjoyable  vacation  at 
the  South  Seas  Club,  South  Seas  Plan- 
tation, Captiva  Island,  Fla.  Sophie  lives 
in  North  Meriden,  Conn.  Her  third 
volume  of  poetry.  Wind  m  the  Hemlocks, 
was  published  last  October  by  the 
Adams  Press  in  Chicago.  She  also  par- 


ticipated  in  a  watercolor  workshop 
under  the  direction  of  Robert  Calwrow 
(watercolorist  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  and 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico)  in  Lisdoonvar- 
na,  Ireland,  in  June. 

A  /^  Donald  A.  Jones,  Cranston, 
/I    I    I  R.I.,    has    retired    as    senior 

A-  Vy  vice  president,  finance,  of 
Allendale  Mutual  Insurance  Company. 
He  and  his  wife,  Blanche  Lnnden  Jones 
'42,  recently  spent  time  with  Donald's 
classmates,  Joe  Hamey  and  wife  Rhoda, 
and  Sawyer  and  Lib  Ibell  Medbxuj. 

Joseph  J.  Parnkky,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
sends  us  this  news:  "Returned  last  fall 
to  the  Ohio  State  University  campus 
after  a  year's  sabbatical  at  Otago  Uni- 
versity, Dunedin,  New  Zealand,  where 
Gail  and  I  participated  in  the  assess- 
ments and  research  of  the  Child  De- 
velopment Center." 
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Richard  T.  Hauck,  East  Prov- 
idence, writes:  "I  retired  as 
supervising  engineer  (power 
and  heating  plants)  for  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island  at  the  end  of  July  1983. " 


J  ^"X  Blanche  Lunden  Jones  lives  in 
/I       y  Cranston,  R.I.  Her  husband 

-1.  ^^  is  Donald  A.  Jones  (see  '40). 
Selrna  Schlossberg  Kroll,  East 
Greenwich,  R.I.,  sends  word  that  she  is 
still  working  part-time  as  an  analytical 
chemist,  but  is  also  enjoying  travel, 
golf,  and  cross-country  skiing.  She 
writes:  "A  Smithsonian  cross-country 
ski  trip  in  Yellowstone  was  a  once-in-a- 
lifetime  thrill.  My  husband,  Harry,  was 
inducted  into  the  Rhode  Island  Herit- 
age Hall  of  Fame  for  his  contributions 
to  the  field  of  organic  chemistry." 

A  ^^  In  keeping  with  the  goal  of 
/I     /^  getting   more  classmates   in- 

J_  %^  volved,  Pembroke  '43  had  its 
first  regional  meeting  in  Boston  at  thie 
Park  Plaza  Hotel  at  a  luncheon  on 
Dec.  3.  In  addition  to  the  class  officers 
(who  came  from  New  York,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  and  Massachu- 
setts), the  following  Pembrokers  at- 
tended: Carol  Taylor  Carlisle,  Claire 
Cohen  Cath,  Sybil  Pilshaw  Gladstone,  and 
Enid  Wilson.  A  meeting  for  sociability 
and  to  plan  the  off-year  reunion 
luncheon  in  May  was  held  on  March 
10  at  Carr's  on  Angell  Street  in  Provi- 
dence. A  second  regional  meeting  is 
planned  for  April  in  New  York. 

A  A  The  Pembroke  reunion 
/I    /I    committee  has  been  working 

JL.  A^  long  and  hard  to  plan  a 
great  40th  reunion.  Our  headquarters 


will  be  KDU  Lounge.  After  registra- 
tion on  May  25,  we  will  join  the  men 
of  '44  for  a  cocktail  party  at  5:30.  Fri- 
day night  we  will  have  our  own  class 
candlelight  dinner  and  then  attend  the 
Campus  Dance.  Saturday  lunch  will  be 
at  noon  to  enable  people  to  attend 
seminars. 

Doris  Fain  Hirsch  has  lots  of  sur- 
prises planned.  Saturday  night  we  will 
have  a  buffet  dinner  in  the  Crystal 
Room  on  the  Pembroke  Campus  and 
attend  the  Pops  Concert.  Then  we  will 
join  the  men  again  for  an  afterglow. 
Sunday  morning  we  will  have  a  brunch 
with  the  men.  On  Monday,  we  hope  as 
many  members  of  the  class  as  possible 
will  march  down  the  Hill.  Please  de- 
cide right  now  to  return  for  reunion. 
Don't  miss  a  great  time.  Send  your 
reservations  in  early! 

A  r^  Elliott  P.  Harris,  Atlanta, 
/I  y~V  reports  the  following:  "1) 
A.  V^  Retired  from  Foster  Grant 
Corporation  after  thirty-seven  years  as 
southern  sales  manager.  2)  Have  one 
grandson,  Samuel,  20  months,  from 
daughter,  Jesse,  and  one  on  the  way 
from  daughter,  Leslie,  who  is  execu- 
tive director  of  ACLU  in  Washington, 
D.C.  3)  Still  married  after  thirty-seven 
years  to  Elaine,  whom  I  met  at  Bryant 
College.  4)  Ready  for  new  challenge 
and  job — any  offers?" 

George  Heitman,  Upper  Saddle 
River,  N.J.,  writes:  "I  have  been  re- 
tired five  years  now  and  finally  doing 
what  I've  always  wanted  to — I  work  on 
houses  and  fix  them  up.  My  library  is 
quite  complex  and  took  me  about 
1,000  hours  to  build.  Previously,  it  was 
a  bare  room  over  a  garage. " 

Betsey  Leonard  Lewis  is  back  in 
Providence  for  Brown's  spring  semes- 
ter. Her  husband  is  John  Lewis  (see 
GS).  Betsey  put  up  notices  around 
Brown  which  began:  "Would  you  ski 
with  your  mother?"  She  hoped  to  find 
some  mid-week  skiing  companions. 
She  is  working  on  a  book  about  medi- 
eval people,  lecturing,  and  preparing 
to  lead  a  Norman  Conquest  Tour  in 
England  and  France  (April  27-May 
11).  She  says  there  are  still  spaces 
available.  While  in  Providence,  the 
Lewises  are  living  at  144  Congdon  St. 

Bob  Mcintosh  is  alive  and  well  and 
living  in  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  "Would  like 
to  hear  froin  classmates,"  he  notes. 

Dr.  Harley  B.  Messinger,  Winches- 
ter, Mass.,  is  writing  a  monthly  news- 
letter called  New  England  Medical  Com- 
puting Newsletter.  It  has  a  circulation  of 
400.  He  also  consults  on  medical  data- 
base  applications   on    microcomputers. 


-VACATION - 
APARTMENTS 


FULLY 
FURNISHED 


2  to  25  weeks 

London  •  Paris  •  Costa  del  Sol... 
the  Alps  and  morel 

Live  abroad  in  your  own 
apartment  or  hotel  (both 
with  maid  service)  in  any 
of  18  exciting  resorts  and 
cities  at  home  and  abroad. 
Feel  like  a  native  instead  of  a  tourist'  Grand 
Circle's  exclusive  package  includes  round- 
trip  air.  scheduled  departures,  accommoda- 
tions, our  on-site  Travel  Rep  to  help  plan 
activities,  plus  more! 

Over  350.000  Americans  40  and  over  have 
enjoyed  Grand  Circle  vacations.  You  will,  too! 

FREE  BROCHURES 

Mail  cnufKin  lt  ljII  loll-trt'e 

1-800-847-4240 

Mon-Fn  8  30  jm-SOO  pm 
Sat   10  am-4  pm  Easiem  Time 

r^<  GIMND  CIRCLE  TR4I^  .^ 

■^^     55?  Madison  Avenue.  Dept  01  4091 

New  York.  NY  10022 
Vacation  Apts:  G.  n  Europe 

V.  D  Australia.  Mex  .  Hawaii 
Florida 


Prim  Name 

Address 

Apl    No 

Cily 

Stale 

Z,p 

Private  Island 
Rental 

'84  SUMMER  SEASOM 

85-acre  private  island  retreat  ofT  southern 
Maine  coast  in  Casco  Bay  available  for  lease 
by  week  or  month,  June  Ihni  SepL  15- 
bedroom  lodge  with  full  service  staff 
accommodates  up  to  20  persons. 
For  details:  J.  B.  Harlow,  Box  254, 
Locust  Valley,  n.Y.  11560. 

HOPE  ISLAND 

(212)  744-5153       w^^g 


WILDEMNE 

and  Whitewater 


W^ 


Imagine  yourself  on  Idaho's 

le«endary  Middle  Forb  of  Ihe  Salmon 

River,  embraced  by  the  2.2  million 

acre  River  of  No  Return  Wilderness. 

For  106  miles  you'll  rail  Ihe  most 

celebrated  river  in  (he  West. 

MIDDLE  FORK  RIVER  COMPANY 

Box  233.  Sun  Valley.  Idaho  83353 

208-726-8888 
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Gk)od  Meetings. 
Guaranteed. 

If  you're  having  a  meeting  in  Provi- 
dence, we'll  gUiU'iintee  you  a  good  one. 

You'll  get  the  room  you  want.  Set  up 
the  way  you  want  it.  Exactly  on  time. 

Your  meals  will  be  served  on  time. 
Youi-  room  will  be  spruced  up  while 
you're  at  lunch  or  dinner.  And  your 
bill  will  be  1-ead.v  for  review  as  soon 
as  you're  readj'  to  leave. 

iX'hat's  more,  if  something  isn't 
perfect,  you  won't  have  to  pay  for  it. 
For  instance,  if  a  coffee  break  is  two 
minutes  late,  the  coffee's  on  us.  Or  if 
a  meeting  room  isn't  ready  on  time, 
it's  free.  And  so  on. 

If  this  sounds  good  to  you,  call  us 
next  time  you're  planning  a  meeting. 
(401)  421-0700. 

With  a  guarantee  like  ours,  you 
can't  lose. 


-V  DUNFEV  HOrEl 

Kennedv  Plaza,  Providence,  Rl  02903 


Opening,  Opening: 
May  15 

If  you've  been  looking  for  a  retirement 
community,  pause.  If  you've  been 
looking  for  one  in  New  England,  stop 
and  read. 

DUNCASTER  is  a  place  in  the  Hart- 
ford area  designed  for  New  England 
lovers  who  prize  independent  living, 
but  know  the  value  of  having  sound 
medical  care  and  a  range  of  other  ser- 
vices available  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 
If  you  know  the  well-regarded  similar 
communities  in  the  mid-Atlantic  area, 
like  Broadmead  and  Pennswood,  Dun- 
woody  and  Meadow  Lakes,  you  will 
know  what  DUNCASTER  will  be  like. 
We  open  this  May  and  are  now  two- 
thirds  subscribed,  so  find  us  quickly  if 
you  care  to. 

^^Dunca^er 

700  Prospect  .•kveniic 

Hartford,  Conneclicul  06UI'i  (  203  )  236-22  )0 


He's  not  .sceiiifT  palicnts  but  is  inter- 
ested ill  migraine  and  other  lieadatlie 
problems. 

Marjory  Mint's  Packer  reports:  Ihe 

political  science  major  of  '46  has 
changed  her  career  role  to  psycho/ed- 
ucational diagnostician  in  the  Fall  Riv- 
er, Mass.,  public  schools.  Happily  im- 
mersed in  the  field  of  special  educa- 
tion for  the  last  sixteen  years,  and  ad 
infinitum,  I  hope." 

Foula  Dinwpulos  Peterson,  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  writes;  "We  have  two  grand- 
children, Rebecca  Jeanne  Peterson,  2, 
and  Jason  Paul  Peterson,  2  months, 
children  of  sons  Dean  and  Paul,  re- 
spectively. Son  Mark  is  professor  of 
music  at  Bradford  College  in  Brad- 
ford, Mass.  Paul  and  Dean  are  work- 
ing in  the  family  business.  Star  Paper 
Company,  Inc.  Now,  we  can  take  three 
months  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla.  The  rest  of 
the  year  we  spend  doing  our  favorite 
thing — traveling." 

Elliot  A.  Salter  is  still  practicing 
patent  law  in  Providence.  "Will  be 
looking  at  colleges  with  my  son,  who 
will  be  entering  his  senior  year  at 
Providence  Country  Day  School.  Be- 
cause of  his  strong  interest  and  ability 
ill  tennis,  he's  looking  for  a  school  in 
the  warmer  climes. " 

Edward  F.  Smith,  Fairylands,  Ber- 
muda, writes:  "Would  be  glad  to  see 
any  Brown  alumni  who  are  in  Bermu- 
da, especially  any  of  my  classmates." 

Envin  Strannich,  Providence,  re- 
ports: "I  have  become  associated  on  a 
full-time  basis  with  the  Tilly  Realty 
Corporation  (with  industrial  locations 
in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island). 
For  over  thirty-eight  years,  I  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  Ross  Matthews  Corpo- 
ration in  Fall  River,  Mass.  I  look  for- 
ward to  a  new  career  and  challenge  in 
this  new  venture." 

Jacob  Wisnik,  Cherry  Hill,  NJ., 
sends  us  this  note:  "No  great  news.  I 
am  working  as  usual,  and  this  past 
summer  my  wife  and  I  finally  took  the 
classic  tour  of  Greece;  we  also  saw  the 
Pyramids,  Israel,  and  Turkey.  My  old- 
er son  is  an  electronic  engineer,  and 
my  younger  son  is  attending  Rutgers 
University." 

yd  /^  Edward  Crump  III,  Kingston, 
/I    St  Wash.,     writes:     "After     ten 

_1.  v.^  years  of  dividing  my  time 
between  south  Florida  and  northwest 
Washington,  I  have  finally  decided  to 
locate  out  here  in  the  Seattle  area." 
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Pembroke  Reunion  Chair- 
man Dolores  Pastore  DiPrete 
reports;    "    Tis   spring!    And 


our  thoughts  turn  to  our  3.'5lh  reun- 
ion. Thanks  to  Lois  /tigolinzer  Fain, 
Mich  lilacher.  Rose  Jamiel  Faliigo,  Clenna 
Robinson  Mazel,  H.I..  Tucker,  and  Anne 
Day  Archibald,  an  outstanding  weekend 
has  been  planned.  In  the  very  near 
future  we  will  be  writing  personal 
notes  to  classmates  requesting  them,  in 
turn,  to  write  notes  to  a  few  neighbor- 
ing classmates.  Hopefully,  our  entire 
class  will  be  reached.  Please  write  us 
care  of  the  Alumni  Relations  Office, 
Box  1859,  if  you  have  any  comments. 
Hope  to  see  you  in  May." 

Arthur  D.  Bobrick,  New  York  City, 
reports:  "Since  April,  I  have  been  sell- 
ing advertising  for  Life  magazine.  Our 
son,  Jeffrey,  age  7,  Just  had  a  poem 
published  in  Highlights,  the  magazine 
for  children. " 

Roger  L,  Hewson,  Palos  Verdes 
Peninsula,  Calif.,  sends  word  that  R.L. 
Hewson  and  Associates,  Inc.,  has  just 
moved  into  expanded  facilities  at  2801 
Junipero  Ave.,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  "All 
well  and  healthy — growing  old  grace- 
fully with  three  grandchildren,  seven 
children,  and  one  wife!  A  big 
'ATTABOY'  to  Brown  and  football 
record  this  past  season." 

Jean  E.  Miller,  Hastings-on-Hud- 
son,  N.Y.,  has  been  promoted  at  AFS 
International  in  New  York  City  to  di- 
rector of  U.S.  interorganizational  af- 
fairs. She  is  also  project  director  for 
teachers'  exchange  with  Chile,  People's 
Republic  of  China,  Peru,  and  Thai- 
land. 

!••  /^  Bob  Gibbs  lives  in  Warren, 
]r~\  I  I  R.L  After  retiring  last 
\^  \y  March  from  Hospital  Trust's 
investment  management  section,  he 
joined  Durfee-Attleboro  Bank  in  Fall 
River  as  vice  president  in  charge  of  the 
investment  department.  Durfee-Attle- 
boro is  a  subsidiary  of  Multibank  Fi- 
nancial Corporation.  Bob's  son  is  Ken 
Gibbs  (see  MD). 

The  Rev.  Peter  H.  John,  East 
Windsor,  Conn.,  writes;  "After  leaving 
a  parish  in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  in  July 
1982,  we  spent  a  year  with  a  large 
Methodist  church  in  Albuquerque, 
N.M.  We're  glad  to  be  back  in  a  small 
church  again  in  New  England — in  East 
Windsor,  Conn.  Would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  anyone.  Come  and  visit!  Am  still 
editing  a  series  of  unpublished  class- 
room lectures  of  Paul  Tillich,  1 95 1 
-1962." 

Alexander  Marshall  has  been  pro- 
moted to  vice  president  for  interna- 
tional marketing  at  the  McDonnell 
Aircraft  Division  of  McDonnell  Doug- 
las Corporation.  Alex  has  been  direc- 


tor  of  international  mari^eting  since 
1970  and  has  been  involved  in  inter- 
national sales  since  1960,  having  joined 
McDonnell  Aircraft  in  1953  after  ser- 
vice in  the  Navy.  He  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth,  have  three  sons.  Douglas 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  1983 
and  is  currently  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Architecture  at  Yale;  David  is 
a  junior  at  Brown  and  will  graduate  in 
the  class  of  '85;  and  Daniel  is  a  high 
school  senior  at  St.  Louis  Country  Day 
School  and  plans  to  head  East  for  col- 
lege next  fall.  Address;  123  North 
Mosley  Rd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63141. 
Phone:  (314)  432-8379. 

Paul  Rodrigues  recently  retired  as 
superintendent  of  schools  for  New 
Bedford,  Mass.  On  Jan.  14,  he  was 
honored  at  a  banquet  with  the  Man  of 
the  Year  Award  from  the  Prince  Hen- 
ry Society.  Five  classmates  from  Brown 
attended;  Dr.  Paul  Lipsitl,  joe  Souza, 
Marly  Miller,  Jim  Leach,  and  Conrad 
Surprenant. 

John  E.  Szatai,  Greenwich,  Conn., 
is  president  and  general  manager  of 
North  Sea  Oil  Company,  Ltd.,  an 
international  oil  company  with  activi- 
ties in  the  British  and  German  North 
Sea,  Canada,  and  the  United  States. 
His  daughter,  Anna,  is  a  junior  at 
Brown  majoring  in  geology. 
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Mary  Stillivan  Hartley  lives  in 
Seattle,  Wash.  Her  husband, 
Comdr.  Robert  T.  Hanley, 
USN,  died  in  February  1983.  Her 
daughter,  Mary  Katherine,  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Washington  in 
June  1983.  Her  son,  Lt.  Timothy  R. 
Hanley,  USN,  has  been  serving  as 
engineering  officer  on  U.S.S.  Gemini 
(PHM-6),  the  ship  that  Mary  spon- 
sored. 

Edgar  E.  Johnson,  Jr.,  and  his  wife, 
Lynette,  of  Chevy  Chase,  Md.,  write 
that  their  son,  Mark,  is  a  sophomore  at 
Brown. 

Tekla  Torell  Steuart,  Dunedin,  Fla., 
writes;  "I  am  in  my  third  year  of  run- 
ning my  own  needlework  shop,  Tekla 
Needlethings,  in  Dunedin.  Our  daugh- 
ters are  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  Alexandria, 
Va.,  and  Atlanta — they  are  working 
and  busy." 

!*•  ^^  Rear  Adm.  Stephen  Barchet, 
r^  ^  M.D.,  Issaquah,  Wash., 
*_>/  %J  sends  the  following  news: 
"Recently  awarded  membership  in  the 
American  College  of  Physician  Execu- 
tives. Designation  as  a  certified  physi- 
cian executive  attests  to  clinical  excel- 
lence,   formal   management   education 


preparation,    and    leadership    experi- 
ence." 

MLast  call  to  Pembroke  '54's 
30th  reunion!  You  won't 
want  to  miss  the  class  lunch- 
eon and  meeting,  the  women's  semi- 
nar, a  special  publication  called,  Pem- 
broke '54:  A  Perspective,  the  traditional 
Campus  Dance,  and  the  Pops  Concert. 
Use  your  class  directory  and  spread 
the  word! 

h^  h^  "Break  away"  with  Brown 
r\  r^  class  of  '55  as  the  College 
%^  %J  breaks  with  tradition  and 
celebrates  Commencement  on  May 
25-28.  Mark  Saturday,  May  26,  on 
your  calendars  NOW.  Our  29th  reun- 
ion dinner  will  be  held  at  the  Faculty 
Club  Blue  Room.  Cocktails  on  the 
Wriston  Terrace  will  precede  the  din- 
ner party.  Everyone  is  invited  to  the 
'55  class  tables  at  the  Pops  Concert. 
Details  will  be  forthcoming  in  a  class 
mailing.  Please  refer  any  questions  or 
suggestions  to  Sondra  Tanenbaum, 
chairman,  at  (401)  463-6841. 

tt^  /~^  Eveline  Portnoy  Hunt  writes: 
r^  1^  "^y  daughter,  Rebecca  Roth- 
sj  \J  man,  graduated  from  Brown 
in  June  1983.  I  am  an  account  execu- 
tive at  Lebenthal  &  Co.,  Inc.,  in  New 
York  City,  a  municipal  bond  house." 

Tish  Casey  Radulski  sends  the  fol- 
lowing note:  "Looking  forward  to  re- 
union. Met  Jiffy  Morgan  Massey's 
daughter,  Hilary  '85,  at  Brown- Yale 
game — a  delightful  person  and  a  ter- 
rific cheerleader.  I  continue  to  be 
president  of  the  Brown  Club  of  New 
Haven.  George  Caffery  is  vice  president. 
If  you're  in  the  New  Haven  area,  the 
Brown  Club  has  an  informal  Dutch 
Treat  luncheon  the  first  Thursday  of 
every  month  at  the  Graduate  Club.  Do 
join  us." 

Barbara  Radulski  Sickler  is  enrolled 
as  a  graduate  student  at  the  University 
of  Houston-Clearlake.  She  is  a  candi- 
date for  a  master's  degree  in  account- 
ing. "Exciting  to  be  on  campus  again 
after  so  many  years." 

lu^  /~\  Stanley  C.  Dobson,  Jr.,  Ar- 
r\  ^C  lington,  Va.,  reports:  "My 
K^  V-/  son,  Eric,  is  a  freshman 
oaisman  at  Brown.  Dennis  is  a  junior 
at  Mary  Washington  College  in  Fred- 
ricksburg,  Va.  Mom  and  Dad  not 
showing  any  signs  of  'empty  nest  syn- 
drome.' " 

Susie  Langdon  Kass,  and  her  hus- 
band, Sid,  of  San  Francisco,  worked 
hard   to  help  establish   the   workplace 


BAHAMA 

OUT-ISLANDS 


|h   On    a    small,    tranquil,    Bahamian    island, 
■  nesiled  among  the  coconui  palms,  along  a 
*P  ridge  of  sand  dunes,  is  the  ABACO  INN.  Our 
ten  very  private  cottage  rooms  overlook  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  east  and  the  Sea  of 
Abaco  to  the  west.  From  our  informal  ciub- 
A   house-lounge,   where  we  serve  elegant  five- 
l^^course  dinners  and  a  tropical  buffet  lunch,  we 
have  a  beautiful  view  of  pink  sandy  beaches 
and  the  breaking  surf.  The  ABACO  INN  is  a 
^  lifestyle  —  it's  our  home  and  we  think  it's 
ft  very   special.    We  offer  a   warm,    leisurely, 
t"  "away-from-it-all"   atmosphere,   as   well  as 
snorkeling;  scuba  diving  (we're  both  divers); 
deep-sea  reef  and  bonefishing;  sailing;  boat- 
ing;  windsurfing   and   trips   to    fishing   and 
k  boatbuilding  settlements  on  nearby  islands. 
The  Inn   is  just  a  pleasant   walk   from   the 
--»  picturesque  1 8th-century  fishing  settlement  of 
Hope   Town    and    the    historic    Elbow   Cay, 


Lighthouse.  If  you're  searching  for  a  unique  ^K 
personal  experience;  if  you're  in  touch  with    ^^ 

i 


^P  nature  and  if  you  wish  to  escape  the  rigors  ot 

•^  20th-century   urban  life  and   yet   retain   the 

comforts,  then  we  would  like  you  to  be  our 

guests.  Please  write,  via  airmail,  for  our  bro- 

•    chure.  or  telephone  us  for  reservations  and 
I  information. 

Ruth  Maury — 
^Jerry  Whilelealher 


i\ 


ABACO  INN 

Box  J,  Hope  Town,  Elbow  Cay, 

Abaco,  Bahamas 

Tel.  1-809-367-2666 


Charter 

\        SWAN  47 

--.     \  ARGONAUTS,  INC. 

\       \  AVAILABLE  FOR  CHARTER 

\      \       1981  FULLY  EOUIPPED 
\      \  2  PRIVATE  CABINS 


Caribbean  —  Winter 
-^     New  England  —  Summer 
Chesapeake  —  Spring  &  Fall 

Call  609-921-7323  (after  8  pm) 


LONDON 
PARIS 

Art  and 

Architecture  Tour 

15  days  October  17-31 

•  Ejcpert  Guiding    •  Limited  Size  Group 
For  complete  details  write: 
Jacqueline  Moss  Museum  Tours 
13)  Davenport  Ridge  Lane 
Stamford,  CT.  06903 
or  call  (203)322-8709 
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Cottages,  houses, 
apartments  -for 
the  week  or  for 
the  season. 


VACATION  RENTALS 

Box  426,  Nantucket,  MA  02554 
Call  617-228-3131 

Off  season  is  a  great  reason 
to  visit  Nantucket  Island 


THREE  MODELS  OF  RACING  »  RECREATIONAL 
BOWING  SHELLS:  ALSO  OARS,  CAR-TOP 
CARRIERS.  SLINGS  i  ACCESSORIES 

RACING  SHELLS  CAN  BE   SHIPPED 
ECONOMICALLY  ANYWHERE  IN 
UNKJUE  SHIPPING  TUBE 

FOR  INFORMATION 
CONTACT' 


:fC. 


jm 


603-659-2548 


"Perfection 


A  premier  mountain  resort  with  golf, 
tennis,  pools,  fine  dining  —  for  the 
perfect  vacation  On  premise  cross- 
country skiing  and  downhill  skiing  one 
minute  away. 

THE  SUGARBUSH  INN 

ATCUJBSUC-.ARBUSH 
WanTn.VT05674  800-451-4S20  (8021583-2301 
^    Same  Mginl:  Lanlana  Colonv  Club,  Benmufia     , 


FLOATING  HOTELS  ON 
THE  CANALS  OF  FRANCE 


Cruise  beautiful  French  canals  on 
hoteltx)at!  Superb  French  cuisine. 
Relax  on  sundeck  or  cycle 
alongside  while  floating  through 
Burgundy.  Visit  picturesque  vil- 
lages and  chateaus.  Individuals  or 
chartergroup  (maximum-12).  Paris 
pickup.  HORIZON,  215  N.  75th, 
Belleville,  IL  62223,  800-851-3448 


siiiokiiig  toiurol  ortliiiaiuc  in  Sati 
Francisco — "forced  on  the  ballot  and 
opposed  with  big  bucks  by  the  tobacco 
industry."  They  are  avid  Scottish 
Country  Dancers,  attending  classes  and 
events  regularly.  They  appeared 
among  the  dancers  at  halftime  of  the 
Shrine  East-West  game  on  Jan.  7. 
rheir  two  children  are  high  school 
students. 

fa^   ^^  The  sympathy  of  the  class  is 
r~X  VJ  extended  to  Dr.   Alvan  and 
\^  %J  Suzanne  Schiffman  Morris  on 
the  loss  of  their  daughter,  Stephanie. 
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Judith  Mederos  Barrington, 
Bath,  Maine,  writes:  "I  am 
now  the  Maine  regional 
chairman  for  the  Brown  National 
Alumni  Schools  Program.  I'm  looking 
for  interviewers  in  my  area." 

Lewis  L.  Gould,  Austin,  Texas, 
reports:  "I  became  the  Eugene  C. 
Barker  Centennial  Professor  of  Amer- 
ican History  at  the  University  of  Texas 
at  Austin  on  Sept.  1  and  will  finish  a 
four-year  term  as  chairman  of  the 
department  of  history  this  summer.  I 
am  working  on  a  study  of  Mrs.  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  and  her  beautification 
campaigns  in  the  1960s  as  First  Lady." 
Jonathan  Kapstein  and  Nancy  Sherer 
Kapstein  have  moved  to  Brussels.  After 
five  years  covering  Africa  for  Bitsiness 
Week  from  a  Johannesburg  base,  Jon 
has  still  another  regional  beat  for  the 
magazine.  His  area  of  news  coverage  is 
the  Benelux  and  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, with  a  weather  eye  on  NATO 
and  Common  Market  headquarters. 
Helen,  13,  and  Adrienne,  9,  are  at  the 
International  School  of  Brussels  with 
their  eyes  firmly  set  on  Brown.  The 
family  lost  Jon's  father,  /./.  Kapstein 
'26,  to  cancer  last  August,  but  has  been 
consoled  by  the  flood  of  letters  from 
former  colleagues  and  from  Brown 
and  Pembroke  alumni. 

y-*  /-^  Rosemary         Rice  Walton, 

■^  y  Hampton,  Va.,  completed 
\J  ^^  her  M.A.  in  communication 
disorders-speech  pathology  last  sum- 
mer at  Hampton  Institute. 

y'-*  ^^  Roger  Rtffer  was  diagnosed 
1^  /^  on  Dec.  23  as  having  lym- 
\J  %J  phoma,  a  malignant  but 
probably  curable  cancer.  Letters  of 
support  and  invitations  for  his  partici- 
pation in  future  activities  may  be  sent 
to  him  at  301  Cornwall  Dr.,  DeWitt, 
N.Y.  13214. 


r^  A  Cli/ford  M.  Delz  reports:  "1 
f^  /\  am  living  in  San  Rafael, 
V^  \.  Calif.,  with  my  wife,  Rober- 
ta, and  daughters,  Joanna,  9,  and 
Alissa,  4.  I  manage  a  development 
division  at  Chevron  Research  in  Rich- 
mond, ('alif." 

Stephen  Fried  is  vice  president,  re- 
search and  dcvelopinent,  at  Micro 
Ware,  Inc.,  which  specializes  in  scien- 
tific software  development  for  the  IBM 
PC  and  compatibles.  He  is  also  an 
FAA-designated  pilot  examiner.  He 
lives  in  Kingston,  Mass.,  with  his  wife, 
Ann,  and  children,  Laura  and  Michael. 

Judith  Seidel  Jacobson,  New  York 
City,  writes:  "My  book,  The  Greatest 
Good:  A  History  of  the  John  A.  Hartford 
Foundation,  was  published  by  the 
foundation  in  March.  In  September,  I 
entered  graduate  school  and  am  cur- 
rently a  candidate  for  the  joint 
M.B.A./M.P.H.  at  the  Graduate  School 
of  Business  and  the  School  of  Public 
Health,  Columbia  University.  Stuart 
Alexander,  11,  and  Matthew  David,  9, 
are  in  the  seventh  and  fourth  grades, 
respectively,  at  the  Horace  Mann 
School,  and  Leon  (Harvard  '64)  is  en- 
joying the  practice  of  law  in  his  own 
firm." 

A.  Thomas  Levin,  Rockville  Centre, 
N.Y.,  writes:  "I  have  formed  the  law 
firm  of  Jaspan,  Ginsberg,  Ehrlich, 
Reich,  Levin  &  Daniels,  with  offices  in 
Garden  City,  N.Y,,  and  in  Hollywood, 
Fla.  The  firm  has  twenty-one  attorneys 
and  is  the  fourth-largest  firm  in  Nas- 
sau County,  N.Y.  Among  my  partners 
is  the  father  of  Debra  L.  Ginsberg  '78." 

John  G.  Lewis.  Jr.,  Providence,  is 
the  co-director  of  planned  giving  at 
Brown, 

y'^  t^  Wendell  and  Leslie  Ahern 
r~V  r~\  Brown,  of  Dover,  N,H,,  re- 
Vy  s~y  port  the  birth  of  their  sec- 
ond son,  Tyler  Ahern  Brown,  on  Dec, 
1 1.  Their  first  son,  Dylan,  was  born  on 
Sept,  19,  1980, 

William  G.  Hooks,  Upper  Saddle 
River,  N.J,,  was  recently  made  a  senior 
vice  president  of  Home  Box  Office, 
the  pay-TV  subsidiary  of  Time,  Inc, 

William  M.  Northwood,  Jr..  reports: 
"Recently  moved  to  Rochester,  N.Y,, 
where  I  was  appointed  public  infor- 
mation officer  for  the  Rochester  Mu- 
seum and  Science  Center  on  Dec,  L" 

/~%  r^  Samy  Baghdadi  tells  us:  "I 
W~\  r^  have  moved  from  Indianap- 
\_}  \J  olis  to  the  Schenectady. 
N,Y,,  area,  I  have  also  switched  Gen- 
erals (Motors  to  Electric),  My  wife  and 
I   now   have  three  children — Ruth,  9, 


Julie,  5,  and  Michael,  3." 

Maryanne  Horowitz,  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif.,  is  a  professor  at  Occidental 
College  in  Los  Angeles.  She  is  organ- 
izing a  Renaissance  Society  of  America 
National  Conference  on  March  22-23, 
1985. 

A.  Donald  Moldover,  Gaithersburg, 
Md.,  writes:  "I've  recently  joined  an 
IBM  group  in  Gaithersburg  as  an 
advisory  programmer  working  in  ad- 
vanced office  systems.  We  have  three 
children — Joshua,  15,  Daniel,  11,  and 
Benjamin,  20  months.  Life  with  a  tod- 
dler is  exciting  again,  but  it's  nice  to 
have  older  children  to  help." 

^"%  ^^  Harvey  J.  Edwards  reports:  "I 
i'^  J  have  been  named  director  of 
\J  I  operations  and  development 
at  Office  Express,  a  new  automated 
office  services  firm  in  Manhattan.  This 
is  a  stimulating  change  after  ten  years 
in  academia.  My  wife,  Alesia,  is  once 
again  working  in  government,  and  my 
daughter,  Ursula,  is  combining  the 
challenges  of  academic  study  at  Spence 
with  those  of  a  serious  student  at  the 
School  of  American  Ballet." 

David  Lawrence  and  Victoria 
Brooks  announce  the  birth  of  their 
first  child,  David  Brooks  Lawrence,  on 
Nov.  11.  Their  new  home  is  at  915 
Westover  Rd.,  Wilmington,  Del.  19807. 
Susan  Moroz  Menichetti,  Glaston- 
bury, Conn.,  writes:  "I  am  now  a  vice 
president  of  Middlesex  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Middletown,  Conn.  My 
husband,  John,  is  president  of  New- 
ington  Children's  Hospital,  Newington, 
Conn.  David  is  8,  and  Steven  is  6." 

John  Robinson,  dean  of  students  at 
Brown,  married  Sylvia  Evans,  dean  of 
sophomores  at  Wellesley,  on  June  25, 
1983.  The  two  deans  and  their  three 
children  live  at  93  Brown  St.  in  Provi- 
dence. 

y'^  /^  Dr.  W.  Larry  Corbett,  Indian- 
W~\  NC  apolis,  Ind.,  is  emergency 
\J  U  room  physician  at  St.  Francis 
Hospital  in  Indianapolis.  He  and  his 
wife,  Jane,  have  one  daughter,  Jane 
Elizabeth,  8  months  old. 

Marty  Michel,  Providence,  has  re- 
turned to  Brown  (for  the  third  time) 
as  the  associate  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Research  in  Information  and 
Scholarship  (IRIS).  "Alumni  and 
friends  (even  those  who  don't  play 
Softball  or  own  personal  computers) 
may  contact  me  regarding  IRIS  activi- 
ties at  Box  1946." 

Nicholas  C.  Moren  and  Sally  Moore 
Moren,  Princeton,  N.J.,  report:  "Our 
second  daughter,  Alix  Evelyn,  arrived 


15  months  ago;  our  first,  Emily  Jane, 
is  now  3  1/2  years  old.  Sally  recently 
was  named  managing  editor  of  the 
Princeton  Weekly  Bulletin,  and  last 
month,  Nick  was  elected  treasurer  of 
Trans  World  Corporation  in  New 
York  City." 

John  C.  Sebastian,  Cypress,  Texas, 
writes:  "I  have  become  vice  president, 
marketing,  for  A.R.A.  Living  Centers, 
located  in  Houston.  I  joined  the  com- 
pany in  November,  and  my  family 
(Cathy,  Eric,  and  Traci)  joined  me  in 
January." 

/~^  /~^  Reunion  plans  are  now 
r^  vJ  complete.  We  have  a  favor- 
V^  %J  able  first  indication  of  re- 
turnees from  the  class  directory  mail- 
ing, and  we  ask  that  you  please  send  in 
your  reservations  promptly.  We  urge 
all  members  of  the  class  to  come  back 
to  Providence  on  Memorial  Day  week- 
end and  make  this  the  best  reunion 
ever. 

Anthony  Santa  Barbara  and  Barbara 
Davies  Santa  Barbara  announce  the 
birth  on  April  24,  1983,  of  their  first 
daughter  and  third  child.  The  Santa 
Barbaras  live  at  6  Rue  Crevaux,  751 16, 
Paris. 

Herbert  W.  Foote  HI  writes:  "A  sec- 
ond wonderful  daughter,  Diana  Chris- 
tine, was  born  on  Aug.  11,  1982.  My 
family  and  I  have  moved  to  a  beautiful 
subinb  of  Memphis  after  a  transfer 
with  Republic  Airlines.  Our  new  ad- 
dress: 2168  Seton  PI.,  Germantown, 
Tenn.  38138." 

Bob  Harada  and  Catherine  Flippen 
Harada  have  moved  ("again")  to  Sing- 
apore from  London.  Bob  is  executive 
director  of  Merrill  Lynch  International 
Bank,  London,  and  regional  manager 
for  Merrill  Lynch's  commercial  bank- 
ing in  Asia.  Cathy  is  teaching  English 
as  a  second  language.  When  asked 
how  she  likes  Singapore,  Cathy  re- 
sponds, "It  beats  Riyadh,  but  I  would 
rather  be  in  Maplewood,  N.J."  Their 
children,  Caroline  and  Matthew,  are 
busy  preparing  for  the  classes  of  '96 
and  '98. 

Bob  Rotkslein  and  his  wife,  Anne, 
report  the  birth  of  their  first  child, 
Shona  Valerie,  on  Sept.  18,  1982.  Bob 
is  managing  director  of  BISSA,  a  new 
Brussels-based  software  house  special- 
izing in  clinical  management  applica- 
tions. Anne  is  a  programmer-analyst 
for  one  of  Bob's  clinical  laboratory 
clients,  "where  she  can  correct  his 
programming  errors."  They  have  re- 
cently moved  to  10  avenue  Hoche, 
1180  Brussels,  Belgium,  and  have 
plenty  of  room  for  visitors. 


Faithful  reproductions;  impeccable 
craftsmanship.  Hand-sewn  in  Britain, 
where  coats  of  arms  are  an  ancient  tradi- 
tion, in  gold.  Sliver  and  authentic  color 
threads.  $35  each  postpaid.  (N.  Y.S. 
residents  add  sales  tax. ) 
To  order:  Specify  university.  Send 
check,  or  Visa/MasterCard  or 
American  Express  account  number 
and  expiration  date. 

For  color  catalogue  of  British  solid  brass 
blazer  buttons;  crests  in  military  and 
special  interest  designs;  regimental  ties, 
send$l  (free  with  purchase). 

P.O.  Box  2294,  Rockefeller  Center  Station 
New  York,  NY  10185   (212)496-8347 


Wanted  to  Buy 

FINE  WORKS  OF  ART 

Paintings,  watercolors,  drawings 

and  sculpture  by  American  and 

European  artists.  Highest  prices 

paid.  Qualified  appraisal  staff. 

Contact  Stuart  R  Feld. 

^HirschlS'Adler 

^ALLERIES  INC 

21  Easi  701h  Slreel    New  York   1002MJ1?I  535-8810 
Tuesday-Friday     9  30   to   5  30    Saturday     9  30    to    5 


decor  international 

171  newbury  st.  boston 
262-1529 


handwoven  rugs 

orientals- kilims- dhurries 
tapestries- folk  art 


C^ ^v^<w. 
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Douglas  H.  Ward  was  inarncd  on 
July  14,"  1974,  to  Helen  S.  l.delnum. 
They  have  two  daughters,  Morgan,  7, 
and  Taber,  2.  He  is  chief  ot  litigation 
(concentrating    in    environmental    and 


Authors... 

LOOKING 

FORA 

POBUSHER? 

Learn  how  to  have 
your  book  published. 

You  are  invited  to  send  for  a  free  illus- 
trated guidebook  which  explains  how 
your  book  can  be  published,  promoted 
and  marketed. 
Whether  your 
subject  is  fic- 
tion, non-fiction 
or  poetry,  sci- 
entific, scholar- 
ly, specialized, 
(even  contro- 
versial) this 
handsome  40- 
page  brochure 
will  show  you 
how  to  arrange 
for  prompt  pub- 
lication. 
Unpublished  authors,  especially,  will 
find  this  booklet  valuable  and  inform- 
ative For  your  free  copy,  write  to: 
VANTAGE  PRESS,  Inc.  Dept.  Y-69 

516    W.    34   St.,    New   York,    N.Y.   10001 


To  the 
author 

in  search 
of  a 

publisher 


preservation  law)  in  the  Albany,  N.Y., 
law  linn  of  Herzog.  Nichols,  Kngstroni 
and  Koplovilz.   I  hev  live  in  Albany. 
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Suz/iime  A.  Kulbach,  Phila- 
delphia, was  married  to 
Chico  Garcia  on  Aug.  7, 
19<S;5.  They  are  living  over  his  dance 
studio. 

Hap  Palz,  Denver,  writes:  "Owner 
of  my  own  business.  Compensation 
Resources,  Inc.  (corporate  insurance 
and  pension  consultants).  1  am  un- 
married, self-employed,  and  happily 
experiencing  my  personal  growth." 
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Ted  Alt  writes:  "Still  living  in 
New  York  City  and  enjoying 
it.  Unlike  many  of  my  class- 
mates, I'm  unable  to  report  the  arrival 
of  a  wife,  kids,  or  a  Winnebago  in  the 
backyard.  Wait  a  few  years!" 

Francisco  A.  Besosa,  Guaynabo, 
Puerto  Rico,  reports:  "In  February 
1982,  I  was  appointed  an  assistant 
United  States  Attorney  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  am  enjoying  my  work  very  much." 

Wendell  Hahm,  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.,  writes:  "I've  moved  from  Woods 
Hole,  Mass.,  to  Los  Angeles  and  am 
now  with  the  Rand  Corporation,  de- 
veloping decision  support  systems." 

Michael  L.  Kilgore,  Chicago,  writes: 
"I've  just  quit  the  world  of  academe  to 
start  a  new  luxury  restaurant,  Midway 
Garden,  in  Chicago.  It's  scheduled  to 
open  in  June." 

Edmond  H.  Morse,  St.  Davids,  Pa., 
left  Sun  Oil  and  opened  a  personal 
computer  store  called  Entre  Computer 
Center  in  May  1983.  He's  working 
very   hard,   but   much   prefers   "entre- 


preneurship"  to  being  part  of  a  large 
corporation.  Ted  and  his  wife,  Barba- 
ra, live  outside  of  Philadelphia  with 
their  two  sons,  Teddy,  3.  and  Christo- 
pher, 6  months.  Barbara  works  in  the 
marketing  departinent  of  Scott  Paper. 

James  L.  Nolan,  Seattle,  reports: 
"Armina  and  I  have  a  new  son,  Pat- 
rick, born  on  Oct.  22.  Our  other  son, 
Matthew,  is  now  4  and  is  pretty  excited 
about  his  role  as  big  brother.  Mina  and 
I  both  work  for  Puget  Sound  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Agency — she  is  a  field 
inspector,  and  I  am  a  chemical  engi- 
neer." 

Joseph  Roback  recently  joined  the 
law  firm  of  Dye,  Cleary,  Scott  and 
Deitrich,  P. A.  of  Bradenton,  Fla.  Jo- 
seph is  first  vice  president  of  Temple 
Beth-El  in  Bradenton.  He  and  his 
wife,  Iras,  have  two  daughters,  Rebec- 
ca and  Phyllis. 

Dr.  Marvin  S.  Wasser,  Cranston, 
R.I.,  announces  the  birth  of  his  second 
daughter,  Emily  Sara,  on  Dec.  30.  "I'm 
practicing  pediatrics  in  Cranston  and 
was  recently  elected  to  fellowship  in 
the  American  Academy  of  Pediatri- 
cians." 

^^  /~V  Laura  Leff  Becker,  Miami, 
/  ^  sends  us  this  news:  "Son, 
#  £m^  Geoffrey  Aaron,  born  on 
March  13,  1983.  My  husband,  Reid,  is 
controller  of  Cardio  Corporation, 
pacemaker  manufacturers.  I'm  with 
the  history  department  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Miami." 

Sharon  Stern  Gerstman,  Snyder, 
N.Y.,  and  her  husband,  Dan,  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  Ari  Benjamin,  on 
May  27,   1983.  Sharon  is  an  attorney 
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with  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  in 
Buftalo,  after  a  career  in  academia  in 
Toledo  and  Kansas  City.  Dan  is  an 
agent  for  Northwestern  Mutual  Life 
and  a  bridge  professional. 

Barbara  Hurst,  Providence,  writes: 
"Danya  Hurst,  born  on  March  30, 
1983,  in  Bombay,  India,  arrived  last 
November  in  Providence — where  I  am 
chief  appellate  attorney  in  the  Office 
of  the  Public  Defender.  It  seemed  an 
appropriate  occasion  for  my  first  class 
note." 

Gan  D.  Mooney,  Phoenixville,  Pa., 
has  been  promoted  to  director  of  af- 
ter-market sales  for  the  Allen  Sherman 
Hoff  Company,  an  Ecolaire  Company. 

John  Rouse,  New  Orleans,  is  an 
assistant  professor  of  theatre  at  Tulane 
University. 

Margaret  Stroock  writes:  "An  attor- 
ney in  Denver,  I  recently  made  a  ca- 
reer move  to  American  Management 
Development  Company,  where  I  am 
vice  president  and  general  counsel.  My 
husband,  Andy  Low  (Swarthmore  "73), 
was  recently  promoted  to  partner  in 
his  law  firm,  Davis  Graham  &  Stubbs, 
here  in  Denver." 

Alan  L.  Werner,  Collinsville,  Conn., 
is  now  working  as  project  coordinator 
for  the  Bristol,  Conn.,  Development 
Authority. 

^^  ^7)   Arthur       Conese,        Franklin 
/      'i  Square,    N.Y.,    writes    to    re- 
/     %^  port   the   "birth   of  my   son, 
Frank  Arthur,  on  April   10,   1983,  and 
my  daughter.  PLlisa  Marie,  on  Oct.  10, 
1979.  I  am  employed  as  a  senior  qual- 
ity assurance  engineer  at  the  Con  Edi- 
son Indian  Point  nuclear  power  plant." 
Kingdon  B.   Dietz,  Jr.,   Stonehaven, 
Scotland,  is  fitting  out  a  new  boat  for  a 
"long-promised"   cruise   to   the   Carib- 
bean  next   September.   "Hopefully,   all 
wagers  will  still  be  honored!" 

Dr.  John  J.  Feriy,  New  York  City, 
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Ivy  League 

Vacation  Planning  Guide 


We  think  we  can  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  planning  your 
next  vacation.  Listed  below  are  advertisers  offering  free 
booklets  or  brochures.  All  you  need  do  to  receive  this 
material  is  circle  the  corresponding  numbers  on  the  coupon 
and  return  it  to  us.  We'll  do  the  rest! 


/.  ABACO  INN— a  special  life  style  on  a 
small  Bahamian  island.  10  very  private 
cottage  rooms  overlook  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Sea  of  Abaco.  Elegant  dinners  and 
tropical  buffet  lunch.  Circle  No.  1. 

2.  ARGONAUTS,  /NC— charter  the 
ultimate  fast-sailing  yacht.  1981  fully- 
equipped  Swan  47.  Two  private  cabins. 
Available  New  England  in  summer;  Ches- 
apeake Bay,  spring  and  fall;  and  Carib- 
bean in  winter.  Circle  No.  2. 

3.  EXPRINTER  TOUR  OPERATORS— 
cruise  the  Turkish  coastline  and  discover 
the  legacies  of  three  empires  and  12  civili- 
zations. Combined  with  dazzling  natural 
endowments,  they  create  an  unequalled 
cultural  mix.  Eminent  lecturers  breathe 
life  into  history.  Circle  No.  3. 

4.  HOPE  ISLAND— a  tranquil  85-acre 
private  island  retreat  off  the  southern 
Maine  coast  in  Casco  Bay  offers  the  lux- 
ury of  total  privacy.  13-bedroom  lodge 
with  full  service  staff  accommodates  your 
group  of  10 — 20  people.  Available  for 
lease  June  through  Sept.  Circle  No.  4. 

5.  HORIZON — start  in  Paris,  then  cruise 
the  beautiful  French  canals  on  a  hotel- 
boat.  Enjoy  superb  French  cuisine.  Visit 
picturesque  villages  and  chateaux.  Relax 
on  sundeck  or  cycle  alongside  while  float- 
ing thru  Burgundy.  Circle  No.  5. 

6.  LYNN  JACHNEY  CHARTERS— 
private  crewed  yacht  charters  in  the  Ca- 
ribbean, New  England,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Virgin  Island  bareboat  listing  also 
available.  Personalized  service  for  the 
perfect  sailing  vacation  for  you  and  your 
party.  Circle  No.  6. 

7.  MIDDLE  FORK  RIVER  CO.— wilder- 
ness/whitewater  river  trips  on  the  Middle 


Fork  of  the  Salmon.  Everything  needed 
on  your  river  adventure  is  provided.  En- 
joy 106  miles  of  Whitewater,  fishing,  wild- 
life, secluded  canyons,  awesome  scenery 
and  culinery  delights,  while  floating 
through  Idaho's  2,200,000-acre  River  of 
No  Return  Wilderness.  Circle  No.  7. 

8.  JACQUELINE  MOSS  MUSEUM 
TOURS — see  the  art  and  architecture  of 
London  and  Paris  as  they  should  be  seen. 
Superb  custom-designed  Fall  tour  in- 
cludes Stonehenge,  private  chateaux.  Ex- 
perienced art  historian  escort.  Excellent 
hotels,  hmited  size  group.  Circle  No.  8. 

9.  NANTUCKET  ACCOMMODA- 
TIONS— the  people  to  call  for  guest 
house  and  hotel  advance  reservations; 
cottage,  apartment,  house  rentals;  resi- 
dential and  investment  properties.  Call 
(617)  228-9559  (reservations),  (617) 
228-3131  (rentals),  or  Circle  No.  9. 

10.  OCEAN  REEF  CLUB— Key  Largo, 
Florida.  A  luscious  island-type  resort  in 
the  Florida  Keys.  Golf,  tennis,  fishing, 
boating,  intriguing  shops,  are  superb.  The 
restaurants  are  both  casual  and  dressy, 
with  finest  cuisine.  Circle  No.  10. 

\\.  SUGARBUSH  INN— a  premier 
mountain  resort  in  Vermont  with  golf, 
pools,  tennis,  fine  dining.  On-premise 
cross-country  skiing  and  downhill  skiing 
one  minute  away.  Circle  No.  II. 

12.  THE  ST.  GEORGE'S  CLUB— for 
the  price  of  a  few  weeks  in  a  hotel,  vaca- 
tion in  your  own  Bermuda  cottage  for  the 
next  25  years!  Swimming  pool,  tennis 
club,  golf  course,  and  private  beach  club 
are  other  advantgages  of  a  vacation  club 
membership.  Circle  No.  12. 
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graduated  in  June  1983  from  the 
Whartuii  School  of  the  University  of 
Peniisvlvaiiia.  He  received  an  M.B.A. 
in  licalth  services  aclniinistration.  Tlien 
he  returned  to  New  York  City  to  ac- 
cept an  appointment  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor ot  pediatrics  and  assistant  to  the 
chairman,  department  of  pediatrics,  at 
the  New  Yoriv  Hospital-Cornell  Medi- 
cal Center. 

Raymond  F.  Gorman,  Greenbelt, 
Md.,  reports:  "In  October,  my  wife, 
Helen  Craig  (iorman,  and  I  had  our 
first  child — Andrew  Jaines  Gorman." 

Robert  J.  Jennett,  Park  Ridge,  III., 
has  taken  a  new  job  as  a  loan  officer  at 
Republic  Realty  Mortgage  in  Chicago. 
"Johnny  is  now  1,  Anna  is  4." 

Jeffrey  A.  Miller  writes  that  he  and 
his  wife,  Letty,  are  settling  into  their 
new  home  in  Boxborough,  Mass. 

David  R.  Olsen,  Thousand  Oaks, 
Calif.,  and  his  wife,  Stefanie,  report 
the  birth  of  their  thiid  daughter,  Emi- 
ly Elizabeth,  on  Dec.  17.  Jennifer 
Amanda,  5,  and  Rebecca  Jean,  3,  wel- 
comed Emily  home. 

Kenneth  E.  Peters,  Stonington, 
Conn.,  writes:  "I  joined  Stone  &  Web- 
ster Engineering  Corporation  in  No- 
vember. 1  will  be  working  in  the  Start- 
up Engineering  Gioup  at  Millstone 
Power  Plant  in  Waterford,  Conn." 

^y  A  Dr.  A.  Lucile  Biirgo  Black, 
I  /\  Hamden,  Conn.,  writes:  "My 
/  X.  husband,  Dr.  Robert  D. 
Black,  and  I  are  pleased  to  announce 
the  birth  of  our  first  child,  Marissa 
Alexandra,  on  Oct.  16.  We  are  both 
second-year  residents  in  internal  med- 
icine at  St.  Raphael's  Hospital  in  New 
Haven.  Our  new  address:  118  Carle- 
ton  St.,  Hamden  06517." 

The  Rev.  NeLwn  C.  Bock  and  Boni- 
ta  Bock  continue  to  co-pastor  the 
American  Lutheran  Church  in  Baker, 
Mont.,  while  they  equally  share  the 
"parenting  responsibilities"  for  their 
1 -year-old  son,  Nathan. 

Gail  Costa,  class  secretary,  is  happy 
to  report  that  she  is  busily  involved  in 
planning  the  10th  reunion.  She  is  liv- 
ing in  Rhode  Island,  and  is  working  in 
Providence  as  assistant  to  the  president 
of  Women  and  Infants  Hospital — a 
Brown  affiliated  hospital.  However, 
she  was  not  married  last  summer  as 
was  incorrectiv  reported  in  the  Febru- 
ary BAM. 

Steven  Dentel,  Newark,  Del.,  was 
married  to  Carol  Ann  Post  last  July  in 
Ithaca,  N.Y.  He  completed  his  Ph.D. 
thesis  in  environmental  engineering  at 
Cornell  and  is  now  an  assistant  pro- 
5g    fessor  in  the  department  of  civil  engi- 


neering at  the  University  of  Delaware. 
He  specializes  in  water  and  wastewater 
treatment  technologies. 

Tom  Hebert,  a  carpenter  and  sub- 
contractor, has  a  new  job.  He  is  now  a 
clerk  for  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  in 
Scituate,  R.I.  He  reports  that  he's 
happily  married  and  that  his  wife  of 
nine  years,  Melodie,  also  works  for  the 
USPS.  "We  have  three  beautiful  chil- 
dren, Jessica,  6,  Jamie,  4,  and  Ryan, 
2 — and  that's  all  folks!" 

Dr.  Steven  P.  Kalter  writes;  "After 
completing  a  residency  and  chief  resi- 
dency in  internal  medicine,  I  have 
stayed  in  Houston  and  am  in  the  sec- 
ond year  of  a  three-year  heniatology- 
oncology  fellowship  at  M.D.  Anderson- 
Baylor  College  of  Medicine." 

Chick  Picard  is  the  actuary  for 
Cybertek,  a  computer  software  com- 
pany, and  lives  in  Manhattan  Beach, 
Calif.  "No  children,  wife,  new  degrees, 
nor  promotions  to  report.  Weather  is 
nice  though." 

Lynn  A.  Rankin  reports  that  she  is 
engaged  to  be  married  to  Terral  Jor- 
dan in  June,  and  that  they  planned  to 
move  to  Chicago  in  February. 

Donna  Erickson  Williamson  and 
Scott  Williainson  (Princeton  '74),  Wil- 
mette.  111.,  report  the  birth  of  Erik 
Howard  Williamson  on  March  19, 
1983.  That  same  week.  Donna  was 
promoted  to  vice  president  of  Baxter 
Travenol  Laboratories. 

J.  Gregory  Wood  is  the  sales  man- 
ager for  Software  House  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  a  company  that  develops 
database  management  systems  for 
DEC  computers.  He  has  recently 
moved  to  117  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston 
02115. 

Rabbi  Daniel  G.  Zemel  was  married 
in  July  to  Louise  Sherman  (Macalester 
'83).  The  wedding  was  in  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  and  a  number  of  Brown  graduates 
attended.  Writes  Daniel:  "We  moved 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  where  I  am 
serving  as  rabbi  of  Temple  Micah." 

^^  !*•   Chris  Begole,  New  York  City, 

/    r~\  is    now    a    freelance    writer 

/     %^  specializing      in      consumer 

electronics.  She  writes  several  monthly 

columns  for  Glamour  magazine. 

Chru  Bullet  Brown  and  Jocelyn  D. 
Chertoff  (see  MD)  were  married  on 
May  8,  1983,  in  Essex,  Conn.  They  live 
in  Charlotte,  Vt.,  where  Chris  is  build- 
ing houses. 

Andrew  R.  and  Karen  Gallina,  of 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  report  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  Lauren  Elizabeth,  on  Sept. 
30.  Andy  is  a  real  estate  developer/ 
general  contractor  in  Rochester.  Karen 


was  formerly  a  trust  officer  with  Lin- 
coln First  Bank. 

Dr.  Kenneth  M.  Reed  will  complete 
his  residency  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  in  June.  "Afterwards, 
I  will  be  practicing  dermatology  in 
Quincy,  Mass.  Currently  I  am  living  in 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  would  be  hap- 
py to  hear  from  any  classmates  in  the 
area." 

Jud  Saviskas,  New  York,  N.Y.,  is 
now  a  vice  president  at  Doyle  Dane 
Bernbach,  Inc.,  supervising  Hershey 
Chocolate  Company  advertising. 

Emily  Tien-Chow,  Sunnyvale,  Calif., 
writes:  "My  husband  and  I  are  happily 
settled  in  California.  We  are  busy  with 
our  careers  and  raising  our  two 
daughters,  Kyra,  now  3  1/2  and  in 
preschool,  and  Cheryl,  14  months  and 
starting  to  walk." 

Dr.  Ira  M.  Tyler,  New  York  City, 
writes  that  after  completing  his  resi- 
dency training  in  radiology  at  the 
NYU  Medical  Center  in  June,  he  will 
begin  a  fellowship  in  interventional 
radiology  at  the  Downstate  Medical 
Center  in  New  York.  His  wife,  Carol, 
teaches  physically  handicapped  chil- 
dren at  The  Hospital  for  Special  Sur- 
gery in  Manhattan. 

Michael  J.  Walach  and  Jean  O'- 
Loughlin  announce  the  birth  of  their 
son,  Nicholas  O'Loughlin  Walach,  on 
March  6,  1982.  The  family  is  living  at 
562  East  Evelyn  Ave.,  Sunnyvale,  Calif. 
94086. 

^^  /~\  Larry    Ames    and    Samantha 

/   f^  Skoke  are  living  in  Rindge, 

/     v^  N.H.   Larry  is  a  winemaker 

at  Nashoba  Valley  Winery  in  Concord, 

Mass. 

Bill  Campbell  lives  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  where  he  is  assistant 
executive  director  of  the  Amateur 
Hockey  Association  of  the  United 
States  (AHAUS).  He  joined  AHAUS  in 
1980  after  working  as  an  aide  to  Sen- 
ator John  Chafee  of  Rhode  Island  and 
as  a  corporate  fund-raiser  for  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee  in  1980.  He  is  still 
in  corporate  fund-raising  for  AHAUS 
and  most  recently  was  raising  money 
for  the  1984  Olympic  hockey  team. 
Bill's  interest  in  hockey  goes  back  to 
his  youth  in  Rhode  Island,  and  he  still 
occasionally  plays  pickup  hockey  in 
Colorado. 

Paul  J.  May.  Ridgewood,  N.Y., 
writes:  "I  finally  got  my  doctorate  at 
Duke  and  I  am  now  doing  postdocto- 
ral work  in  physiology  at  NYU  Medical 
Center." 

Elise  Meyer  and  Henry  Feuerstein 
report    the   birth   of   their   son,  John 


Meyer  Feuerstein,  on  June  3,  1983,  in 
New  York  City.  Elise  is  now  dealing 
privately  in  fine  arts  at  477  Broome  St. 
in  Manhattan.  Henry,  a  real  estate  at- 
torney, is  with  the  firm  of  Wien,  Mal- 
kin  and  Bettex. 

Dr.  Melinda  R.  Molin,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  writes:  "I  am  a  fourth-year  gen- 
eral surgical  resident  at  Downstate- 
King's  County  in  Brooklyn.  Upon 
completion  of  chief  residency,  I  will 
move  to  St.  Louis  for  a  plastic  surgery 
fellowship  at  Washington  University- 
Barnes  Hospital." 

Christopher  P.  Rauher,  San  Francis- 
co, writes:  "I  recently  left  Miller  Free- 
man Publications  and  joined  Antic 
Publishing  as  the  assistant  editor  of 
Antic-The  Atari  Resource,  a  monthly 
magazine  for  Atari  computer  owners. 
It's  been  quite  a  learning  experience 
for  an  ex-English  major." 

Jonathan  L.  Sheline  tells  us:  "I  am 
in  my  fourth  year  of  medical  school  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill,  and  am  planning  to  do  an 
internal  medicine  residency,  possibly  in 
Providence.  I  was  married  in  May 
1982  to  a  medical  school  classmate." 

Dr.  Joan  E.  Shook  reports:  "On 
April  23,  1983,  I  was  married  in 
Houston  to  Jeff  Starke.  A  number  of 
Brown  graduates  were  present  at  the 
wedding.  We  are  now  living  in  Hous- 
ton, where  I  am  in  the  last  year  of  my 
pediatrics  residency  and  where  Jeff  is 
starting  a  postdoctoral  fellowship  in 
infectious  diseases.  We'll  be  in  Hous- 
ton for  at  least  two  more  years,  and 
would  love  to  hear  from  any  friends 
passing  through." 

^^  ^^  James  J.  Aguiar,  Seekonk, 
/  /  Mass.,  is  working  for  Stone 
t  i  8c  Webster  at  the  Millstone 
nuclear  site  in  Waterford,  Conn.  "Fm 
a  senior  field  engineer  and  love  my 
job.  Fm  still  happily  married  to  Linda 
(7  1/2  years)  and  we  have  a  boy,  Jim- 
my, and  a  girl,  Julie.  I  would  love  to 
hear  from  any  old  buddies." 

Catherine  Armsden  writes:  "I  fin- 
ished the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Design  architecture  program  last  Au- 
gust and  married  Lewis  Butler  in  Sep- 
tember. We're  now  living  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. P.S. — Nothing  like  spending 
some  time  at  Harvard  to  make  one 
more  loyal  to  Brown!" 

Rtck  Carell,  San  Francisco,  writes 
that  he  "is  alive." 

David  J.  De  Pinto,  Los  Angeles, 
reports:  "I  have  accepted  a  position 
with  the  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Company 
of  Los  Angeles  as  manager  of  public 


affairs.  The  position  will  be  very  chal- 
lenging and  a  great  deal  of  fun." 

^T  O  '^""  ^'  ^^^^y-   ^^^  ^o'l^ 

/  ^C  City,  reports:  "I  am  design- 
#  V-/  ing  Dustin  Hoffman's  make- 
up for  the  Broadway  revival  of  Death 
of  a  Salesman.  He  will  be  playing  the 
part  of  Willy  Loman." 

Mark  J.  Fink,  New  Orleans,  writes: 
"I  received  my  Ph.D.  degree  last  Au- 
gust, and  I  am  now  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  Tulane  Univer- 
sity in  New  Orleans." 

Robert  E.  Henenlotter,  San  Francis- 
co, is  enrolled  in  Golden  Gate  Law 
School  with  hopes  of  getting  into  en- 
tertainment or  communications  law. 
He  would  like  to  hear  froin  fellow 
Brown  alumni  in  the  area,  and  is  listed 
in  the  telephone  directory. 

Cynthia  Lucas  Hewitt,  Seattle,  is 
now  married  and  the  mother  of  two 
youngsters.  She  is  involved  with  com- 
munity activities  in  the  educational 
field. 

Steven  J.  Miller,  Cleveland,  is  a 
member  of  the  Brown  University  As- 
sociation of  Northeast  Ohio.  He  is 
serving  the  first  year  of  a  two-year 
term  on  the  Associated  Alumni  Board 
of  Directors  and  is  serving  on  the 
board's  executive  committee. 

David  L.  Paul,  Holliswood,  N.Y.,  is 
attending  New  York  University  Law 
School  in  order  to  receive  a  master's  of 
law  in  taxation. 

Kathryn  M.  Reilh,  Philadelphia, 
writes:  "Fve  been  named  director  of 
communications  for  the  U.S.  Rowing 
Association.  I  am  editor  of  our  bi- 
monthly magazine.  Rowing  U.S.A.,  and 
handle  publicity  for  the  U.S.  Rowing 
Team.  This  move  has  forced  me  to 
curtail  my  own  racing  career,  the 
highlight  of  which  was  competing  in 
women's  invitational  events  at  the 
Henley  Royal  Regatta." 

Robert  B.  Shpiner,  Newton,  Mass., 
reports:  "I  am  at  Tufts  Medical  School 
(fourth  year)  and  awaiting  with  bated 
breath  my  internal  medicine  residency 
program.  California,  here  we  come!" 

^y  ^~\  Our  fifth-year  reunion  is  fast 
/  \-A  approaching!  Make  sure 
/  *_/  you've  set  aside  the  weekend 
of  May  25  to  return  to  Brown.  Please 
use  the  class  directory  you  received 
earlier  this  year  to  contact  classmates 
and  encourage  them  to  join  you  for 
reunion  weekend.  If  you  have  not 
received  class  mailings,  please  contact 
the  Alumni  Relations  Office  at  (401) 
863-3307. 

Elizabeth   Spencer  Adams   writes:    "I 


will  graduate  from  the  Georgetown 
University  Law  Center  in  May  and 
look  forward  to  practicing  law  with 
Lerch,  Early,  Roseman  &  Frankel  in 
Bethesda,  IVid.  Peter,  Timothy,  and  I 
celebrated  Timothy's  first  birthday  on 
Jan.  17.  It  has  been  a  wonderful  first 
year  as  a  family." 

Edward  J.  Corcoran  sends  us  the 
following  news:  "On  Nov.  1,  I  was 
sworn  in  as  a  member  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Bar,  and  I  have  become  associ- 
ated with  the  firm  of  Corcoran,  Peck- 
ham  &  Hayes  in  Newport,  R.I." 

Douglas  R.  Dykaar  reports:  "I  am 
in  my  fifth  year  in  the  Ph.D.  program 
in  electrical  engineering  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester.  My  research  in- 
volves picosecond  electro-optic  sam- 
pling and  superconducting  electron- 
ics." 

Larry  Goldstein,  New  York  City,  will 
be  graduating  from  New  York  Medical 
College  this  June. 

Anne  DeWitI  Heyrman  is  working 
toward  a  Ph.D.  in  religious  studies  at 
Brown. 

Mark  Snyder  Holmes  graduated  as  a 
justice  of  the  moot  court  board  of 
Tulane  Law  School,  and  is  an  associate 
in  the  New  Orleans  office  of  the  firm 
of  Deutsch,  Kerrigan  &  Stiles. 

Dr.  Mark  D.  Robinson  reports:  "I 
am  working  hard  doing  my  internship 
in  family  practice  at  Madigan  Army 
Medical  Center  in  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Wishing  I  had  more  time  to  enjoy  the 
beautiful  Pacific  Northwest." 

Alan  Schiffres  graduated  from  the 
Harvard  Business  School  last  June 
with  an  M.B.A.,  and  is  employed  as  an 
assistant  vice  president  of  Citicorp  in 
New  York  City. 

Neil  W.  Scott,  Cranston,  R.I., 
writes:  "I  am  clerking  for  the  Hon. 
Thomas  F.  Kelleher  on  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Supreme  Court.  I  am  teaching 
for  the  American  Red  Cross  and  was 
recently  elected  to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Central  Rhode  Island 
Chapter." 

Harriet  Silverstein,  Syosset,  N.Y., 
writes:  "I  am  having  two  concurrent 
one-person  exhibitions  of  drawings 
and  paintings  at  Galerie  Trost,  in 
Dusseldorf,  West  Germany,  and  Gal- 
erie Du  Rhin  in  Colmar,  France,  dur- 
ing March." 

Craig  Waters  has  begun  studies  at 
the  University  of  Florida  Law  School 
after  working  for  four  years  as  a  po- 
litical correspondent  with  the  Gannett 
Corporation.  Friends  can  reach  him  at 
7355  Beulah  Rd.,  Pensacola,  Fla. 
32506. 
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Roberta  Katiia  writes:  "l.asi  |uik-.  1 
graduatt'il  IVoin  ^■ale  Law  School  aiul 
married  Bill  Schiioor,  a  classmate  (\'ale 
"80).  The  wedding  party  included  .S'((- 
lanne  Allard,  Carrie  Kuempel,  Laurel 
Lertfestey,  and  Anne  Ridker.  Bill  and  I 
are  living  in  Boston  and  aie  not  work- 
ing for  the  same  law  (irm." 

Peter  W'allis.  Lexington,  Mass.,  is 
"surviving"  his  first  year  of  Harvard 
Business  School. 

/^  /~\  Kevin  j.  Carrabine  and  his 
Vt  I  I  wile,  Elizabeth,  report  the 
lJV^l>iith  of  their  second  son, 
Patrick  Ryan,  born  in  the  ambulance 
en  route  to  the  hospital  last  July  26. 
Patrick  joins  his  older  brother,  Michael 
Joseph,  2  1/2.  The  family  lives  in 
Downington,  Pa. 

Lynn  CrevLstan  was  married  to 
Reginald  Shiverick,  of  Cleveland,  on 
June  4,  1983.  They  are  now  living  in 
New  York,  where  Lynn  is  in  her  sec- 
ond year  at  Columbia  studying  historic 
preservation.  Reg  is  a  marketing  rep- 
resentative for  IBM. 

Jonathan  E.  Drill,  Montclair,  N.J., 
writes:  "I  graduated  from  Boston 
University  School  of  Law  in  May  1983. 
I  recently  passed  both  the  New  Jersey 
and  New  York  bar  examinations,  and 
am  currently  law  clerk  to  the  Hon. 
David  Landau,  Superior  Court  judge 
in  Newark,  N.J." 

Sieve  Friedman  married  Barbara 
Dougharty  on  Nov.  19  in  Rosenberg, 
Texas.  Several  Brown  graduates  at- 
tended the  wedding.  The  couple  is 
living  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Carol  Gillesherg  lives  at  66  Living- 
ston St.,  Apt.  #7,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
11201.  She  writes:  "This  past  year  I 
was  promoted  to  full  producer  in  the 
Radio  Special  Events  Division  of  CBS 
News.  Best  part  of  the  Job  is  the  trav- 
el— highlights  of  '83  included  covering 
the  Pope's  trip  to  Poland  in  June,  and 
President  Reagan's  visit  to  the  Far  East 
in  November.  Em  looking  forward  to 
going  back  to  the  Orient  when  Reagan 
travels  to  China  in  April.  I'm  always 
happy  to  hear  from  Brown  classmates, 
particularly  fellow  alumni  of  WBRU!" 

Irene  losefsuhn,  Rockville,  Md.,  is 
still  working  as  an  administrative  assis- 
tant for  the  Design  and  Production 
Office  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
At  the  same  time,  she  is  completing 
her  master's  in  museum  studies  at 
George  Washington  University. 

Eric  B.  Newman  reports:  "After 
three  years  of  working  in  city  plan- 
ning, I  have  moved  from  Salt  Lake  to 
Seattle,  and  am  existing  on  unemploy- 
5g    ment  while  I  pursue  an  acting  career." 


(Carolyn  AY.  I'ronlx,  Binghamlon, 
N.Y.,  sends  us  the  following  news:  "1 
am  enrolled  in  the  M.IV.A.  in  the  Arts 
program  at  the  State  University  ol 
New  York  at  Binghaniton.  This  is  a 
two-year  arts  management  program 
which  includes  a  four-month  intern- 
ship at  an  arts  organization  (fining  our 
final  semester." 
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Roberta  Wallace  Coffey  was 
recently  promoted  from 
account  executive  to  manag- 
er, executive  service  plan,  at  the  Par- 
ker House  in  Boston.  The  Parker 
House  is  Dunfey  Hotels'  129-year-old 
flagship  hotel.  She  writes:  "This  posi- 
tion is  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
exercise  creativity  in  writing,  public 
speaking,  sales,  and  public  rela- 
tions— putting  a  Brown  semiotics  de- 
gree to  good  use.  Many  thanks  to 
Brown's  Development  officers  as  well 
as  to  its  first-rate  professors  ancf  stu- 
dents." 

Peter  B.  D'Amario  reports:  "In  July 
1983,  I  moved  from  Boston  to  New 
York  City,  where  I  am  a  credit  analyst 
at  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank." 

Jane  De  Winter,  Seattle,  is  finishing 
her  first  term  in  the  doctoral  program 
in  economics  at  the  University  of 
Washington. 

Jeanine  H.  Gervais  writes:  "Brown 
brought  me  to  Providence  in  the  first 
place.  I'm  still  here,  living  at  Universi- 
ty Heights  Apartments.  My  time  and 
energies  are  divided:  I  work  part-time 
for  Bill  Jackson  at  the  Brown  Research 
Foundation,  and  part-time  as  a  gradu- 
ate assistant  at  Rhode  Island  Col- 
lege— where  I  am  a  graduate  student 
in  the  English  department.  Also,  I'm 
writing  tons  of  stuff!  If  anyone  wants 
to  communicate  with  me,  I'm  at  32 
Nicholas  Brown  Yard,  Providence 
02904." 

M.  Scott  McKinsey.  Los  Angeles, 
tells  us:  "On  June  7,  1983,  I  received 
two  national  Emmy  Awards  for  day- 
time television — both  awards  for  film 
editing.  I  am  cunently  extending  a 
leave  of  absence  from  Brown  while 
pursuing  a  career  in  videotape  edit- 
ing." 

Robert  J.  Samors,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  writes:  "After  two  years  in  Illi- 
nois, I  have  returned  to  the  East 
Coast.  I  am  enrolled  in  a  master's  in 
public  policy  program  at  the  Kennedy 
School  of  Government  at  Harvard." 

Amy  B.  Seligson,  Los  Angeles,  is 
enrolled  in  a  double  master's  program 
at  the  Hebrew  Union  College  and  the 
University  of  Southern  California  in 
Jewish    communal    service    and    social 


work.  She  was  looking  forward  to 
spcTufing  |)arl  of  her  winter  vacation 
with  Carta  Non>ell  and  CV/r/  Berkineitz 
'79  in  .San  Antonio,  and  with  Rob  Falb 
'79  in  Phoenix. 

Rachel  Slmb  is  a  Faculty  Merit 
Scholar  at  the  Tulane  University 
School  of  Law  in  New  Orleans. 

Cathtyn  L.  Swan.son,  Philadelphia, 
reports:  "1  am  a  first-year  M.B.A.  stu- 
dent at  the  Wharton  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  after 
spending  two  years  in  New  York  City. 
I  plan  to  be  in  San  Francisco  this 
summer  and  would  love  to  meet  up 
with  any  friends  in  the  Bay  Area.  My 
new  address:  2300  Walnut  #506,  Phil- 
adelphia 19103." 

Richard  A.  Waldmann,  Somerville, 
Mass.,  writes:  "I  am  enjoying  myself  as 
a  third-year  student  in  the  Harvard 
M.D.-Ph.D.  program." 

/^  /^  Bill  Beckmann  is  living  in 
^^  ^  Brooklyn  Heights  and  has 
y<J  ^^  Just  started  a  new  job  with 
Citibank. 

John  Michael  Montgomety,  Provi- 
dence, will  be  graduating  from  Yale 
University  School  of  Medicine-Depart- 
ment of  Epidemiology  and  Public 
Health  with  a  master's  in  public  health 
this  year.  John  has  recently  been  ac- 
cepted into  the  Brown  Program  in 
Medicine  for  the  class  of  1988. 

Tony  Weisman  and  Jack  Markell 
"lived  harmoniously  for  one-and-a-half 
years  in  downtown  Chicago  until  re- 
cently, when  Jack  took  an  assignment 
with  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chica- 
go in  Chile.  He  will  be  in  Santiago 
until  June.  Tony  remains  in  Chicago, 
living  alone,  and  continuing  to  work  at 
Leo  Burdctt  Advertising.  Visitors  to 
Chicago  or  Chile  (!)  should  call." 

/"^  ^^  Alexandra  Garbers,  New  York 
^^  ^  City,  writes:  "I  am  working 
V.v  \J  in  account  management  at 
Binson-Marsteller,  a  New  York  public 
relations  agency. " 

Roderick  Jones  is  enrolled  at  Emory 
Universitv  School  of  Law  in  Atlanta. 

Midori  Lockett  and  Robyn  Martin 
report:  "The  sitcom  continues,  only  it 
takes  place  in  San  Francisco.  We're 
having  a  fabulous  time  in  the  Bay 
Area.  Anvone  needing  an  update 
should  write  to  us  at  1350  Sutter  St. 
#48,  San  Francisco  94109." 

Lisa  A.  Nelowel,  Boulder,  Colo., 
writes:  "I'm  working  as  a  research  as- 
sociate for  Energy  and  Resource  Con- 
sultants in  Boulder.  Incredible  city, 
incredible  job.  I'm  sharing  a  house 
with  Chandlee  Harrell  '82.  Most  impor- 


tant,  I'm  engaged  to  be  married  to 
Mitchell  Poole  '85." 

Ginny  Shave,  Fayetteville,  N.Y., 
married  Darrell  Lemmerman  on  Jan. 
14  in  Great  Harrington,  Mass.  Ginny  is 
now  working  as  an  assistant  sales 
manager  with  the  Southwestern  Com- 
pany. Richard  Lemmerman  '81  was  the 
best  man.  Kalhy  Hepburn  and  Debbie 
Stanton  '84  were  attendants. 

^^^  ^"^John  Lewis  '50  Ph.D.  is  back 
I  ^^  in      Providence      for      the 

V^^  k_^  spring  semester  at  Brown. 
He  is  a  visiting  professor  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Applied  Mathematics.  His  wife 
is  Betsey  Leonard  Lewis  (see  '46). 

Yvo7ine  Sandstroem  '66  A.M.,  Provi- 
dence, writes:  "My  translation  of  Lars 
Gustafsson's  novel,  The  Tennis  Players, 
was  published  by  New  Directions, 
Spring,  1983.  New  Directions  (No.  36) 
includes  four  translations  I  made  of 
Gustafsson  poems." 

Ihru  Nahm  '67  A.M.  is  now  known 
as  Nathan  1.  Nahm  and  is  working  as 
an  attorney  with  the  New  York  firm  of 
Debevois  &  Plimpton.  He  is  living  in 
Chappaqua,  N.Y. 

David  E.  Eby  '72  Sc.M.  has  joined 
Champlin  Petroleum  in  Englewood, 
Colo.,  as  a  staff  geologist.  He  was  for- 
merly with  Mobil  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Corporation  as  a  senior  re- 
search geologist,  and  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  at  Dallas  as  an  assis- 
tant professor  of  geoscience. 

John  H.  Stewart  '72  A.M.,  Frank- 
furt Am  Main,  West  Germany,  writes: 
"My  wife  gave  birth  to  a  daughter, 
Cecily  Bronwen,  on  Nov.  8.  She  is  my 
first  child." 

Frederick  B.  Lamster  '74  A.M.,  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  sends  the  following 
news:  "Making  retail  a  career,  I've  now 
moved  to  J.W.  Robinson's  as  manager 
of  methods  and  systems." 

The  Rev.  Thomas  L  Anderson  '76 
A.M.  reports:  "I  graduated  from 
Nashotah  House,  a  theological  semi- 
nary of  the  Episcopal  church  in  Nash- 
otah, Wise,  last  May.  During  the  sum- 
mer, I  participated  in  an  urban 
mission  training  program  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  I  was  ordained  in  October 
and  now  I  am  the  pastoral  associate  at 
Trinity  Church  in  Potsdam,  N.Y." 

Ian  G.  Thompson  '79  Ph.D.  and 
Marge  Drucker  Thompson  '74,  '79  Ph.D. 
report  the  birth  of  a  son,  Graham 
Andrew,  on  April  16,  1982.  Daughter 
Alexis  is  now  3  1/2.  Marge  is  working 
at  Brown  as  a  teaching  associate  and  in 
the  Biology  Undergraduate  Affairs 
Office.  She  also  operates  The  Hors 
D'Oeuvre  Company,  a  catering  service. 


Ian  has  completed  a  three-year  re- 
search fellowship  at  Harvard  Medical 
School.  He  has  left  academia  and  is 
now  a  partner  in  a  custom  cabinetry 
and  remodeling  business — Thompson 
and  Brouillette  Interiors.  The 
Thompsons  are  "happily  settled"  on 
the  East  Side  of  Providence. 

Lynn  B.  Sheward  '81  A.M.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,  writes:  "Recently  I  was  ap- 
pointed circulation  new  business  man- 
ager for  Financial  World  Magazine  in 
New  York  City." 

"m      IT  Tpv   Jocelyn    D.    Chertoff  '77 
\/l     I      1   M.D.   and   Chris  Brown 

-^  ▼  A  A  '  (see  '75)  were  married 
on  May  8,  1983,  in  Essex,  Conn.  They 
live  in  Charlotte,  Vt.,  where  Jocelyn  is 
working  in  the  emergency  room  of  the 
Elizabethtown  (N.Y.)  Community 
Hospital. 

Ken  Gibbs  '82  M.D.  is  a  resident  in 
ophthalmology  at  the  Kresge  Eye  In- 
stitute in  Detroit.  His  father  is  Bob 
Gibbs  (see  '50). 
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Elena  Lovell  Maymon  '14,  Provi- 
dence; Jan.  26.  Mrs.  Maymon  was  for- 
mer president  of  her  class,  was  Alum- 
nae Day  chairman  in  1939,  and  was 
involved  in  many  civic  activities.  She 
was  the  widow  of  Dr.  Ernest  S.  May- 
tnon.  Survivors  include  her  daughter, 
Audrey  Maymon  Beesley  '38,  1940  Royal 
Dr.,  Reno,Nev.  89503. 

Charles  Curtis  Field  '16,  Hampton, 
N.H.,  owner  of  the  Exeter  (N.H.) 
Awning  Company  and  the  Exeter 
Curtain  Shop  for  many  years:  Dec.  29. 
Delta  Tau  Delta.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Carolyn,  735  Exeter  Rd.,  Hamp- 
ton 03842. 

David  Ladd  '19,  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif,  retired  vice  president,  director, 
and  manager  of  the  Powers  Regulator 
Company  in  Skokie,  III.:  April  1983. 
Mr.  Ladd  served  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  II,  attaining  the  rank  of 
commander,  USNR.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Gertrude,  608  North  Roxbury 
Dr.,  Beverly  Hills  90210,  and  two  sons. 


William  Harold  Searles  '20,  Carmel, 
Ind.,  retired  manager  of  the  safe  de- 
posit department  at  the  Industrial 
National  Bank  of  Rhode  Island;  Jan. 
12.  Beta  Theta  Pi.  Survivors  include 
his  son,  W.H.  Searles,  Jr.  '54,  135  Lan- 
tern Ln.,  Carmel  46032.  He  was  the 
brother  of//.  Raymond  Searles  '19. 

Harold  Lincoln  Sheldon  '21,  North 
Easton,  Mass.,  a  certified  public  ac- 
countant and  comptroller-secretary  for 
the  Arkwright-Interiaken  Company  in 
Coventry,  R.I.,  before  his  retirement: 
Jan.  25.  Sigma  Xi.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Beatrice,  56  Weston  Ave., 
North  Easton  02356,  and  a  daughter. 

Charles  Edwin  Hopkins  '24,  Har- 
rington, R.I.,  manager  of  the  Harris 
Lumber  Company  in  Providence  for 
many  years:  Dec.  16.  Phi  Gamma  Del- 
ta. Survivors  include  his  wife,  Ora,  1 1 
Surrey  Rd.,  Barrington  02806;  and 
four  sons,  including  Charles  E.  Hopkins, 
Jr.  '51  and  John  A.  Hopkins  '54. 

Douglas  Colin  Petligrew  '24,  West 
Newton,  Mass.,  a  clerk  in  the  Wellesley 
Hills  Market  in  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass., 
for  many  years;  Jan.  2.  Born  in  India, 
Mr.  Pettigrew  served  in  the  Canadian 
forces  in  World  War  I.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  sister,  Margaret  Westbrook, 
173  Mutton  Ln.,  East  Weymouth, 
Mass.  02189. 

George  Ezra  Andrews  '25,  Agawam, 
Mass.,  an  accountant  for  many  years 
with  the  A&P  Tea  Company  in 
Springfield,  Mass.;  Jan.  4.  Sigma  Chi. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Helen,  80 
Elbert  Rd.,  Agawam,  Mass. 

Alonzo  Butler  Williams  '25,  Cran- 
ston, R.I.,  retired  assistant  treasmer  of 
the  Fall  River  Electric  Light  Company 
in  Fall  River,  Mass.;  Jan.  10.  For  a 
number  of  years,  Mr.  Williams  was  a 
travel  auditor  with  the  New  England 
Power  Service  Company.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Lesley,  455  Meshan- 
ticut  Valley  Pkwy.,  Cranston  02920; 
and  two  sons.  Mason  B.  Williams  '51 
and  Roger  B.  Williams  '56.  His  father 
was  the  late  Alonzo  R.  Williams  1899. 

Cameron  Gtiiler  '26,  Westboro, 
Mass.,  an  engineer  and  owner  and 
president  of  Marcus  Mason  &  Compa- 
ny in  Westboro  before  his  retirement; 
Nov.  30.  Mr.  Guiler  received  his  M.E. 
degree  from  the  Lowell  Institute  of 
MIT  in  1938.  Phi  Gamma  Delta.  Sur- 
vivors  include   his  daughter,  Jean   M. 
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McPhcrson,  125  Riiggles  St.,  Westboro 
01581. 

C'ol.  William  Bruce  Loomis  '26, 
Coventry,  R.I.,  a  retired  Army  otlicer; 
Jan.  12.  C^ol.  Loomis  was  a  veteran  of 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War. 
Phi  Delta  Theta.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Catherine  Hehert  Loumis  '25,  Hark- 
nev  Hill  Rd.,  Coventry  02816. 

Dr.  Ediimd  Sill  Pan'is  '26,  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  a  physician  in  Wil- 
mington for  many  years  and  former 
president  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Memorial  Division  of  the  Wil- 
mington Medical  Center;  Nov.  30.  Dr. 
Parvis  graduated  from  Hahnemann 
Medical  College  in  Philadelphia.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II,  he  served  in  the 
Army  as  a  surgeon.  He  was  a  staff 
physician  at  several  hospitals,  and 
from  1970  until  this  year,  at  the  Ma- 
sonic Home  of  Delaware.  Phi  Delta 
Theta.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Mary,  11th  St.,  Wilmington  19806,  and 
a  daughter. 

George  Edmund  Taber  '26,  West 
Warwick,  R.I.,  a  machinist  with  the 
Bulova  Watch  Company  in  Providence 
for  many  years  before  retiring  in 
1966;  Jan.  20.  Survivors  include  his 
son,  George,  Jr.,  34  West  Warwick 
Ave.,  West  Warwick  02893. 

Hany  George  Remington  '27,  Farm- 
ington.  Conn.,  retired  director  of 
training  with  the  Massachusetts  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  in  Syracuse, 
N.Y.;  Dec.  21.  Mr.  Remington  gradu- 
ated from  the  American  College  of 
Life  Underwriters  in  1937.  He  was  an 
insurance  agent  and  manager  in  the 
Syracuse  area  for  many  years.  An  ac- 
tive alumnus,  he  served  as  head  class 
agent  and  vice  president  of  his  class. 
Zeta  Psi.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Mary,  Birch  Hill  Apartments,  211 
Main  St.,  Farmington  06032;  and  a 
son,  David  F.  Remington  '61. 

Louisa  Partington  Fanale  '28, 
Honolulu,  retired  professor  of  biology 
at  Upsala  College  in  East  Orange,  N.J.; 
Feb.  2.  Mrs.  Fanale  received  her  A.M. 
from  Rutgers  University  in  1959  and 
her  Ph.D.  from  Rutgers  in  1967.  Sig- 
ma Xi.  She  was  the  widow  of  James  J. 
Fanale  '28.  Survivors  include  her  son, 
Fraser,  444  Lunalilo  Home  Rd.  #228, 
Honolulu  96825,  and  a  daughter. 

Winfield  Aldrich   SckiLster   '28,    East 

Douglas,  Mass.,  retired   president  and 

gQ     treasurer  of  Hayward-Schuster  Woolen 


Mills  in  East  Douglas;  Nov.  27.  Mr. 
Schuster  received  his  M.B.A.  from  the 
Harv.ud  Business  School  in  1930.  He 
served  in  the  Na\y  duting  World  War 
11,  In  the  1930s,  he  was  named  to  the 
Massachusetts  (lovernor's  Executive 
Council,  becoming  known,  according 
to  the  Boston  Globe,  as  a  "bitter  critic" 
of  the  late  Governor  James  Michael 
Curley.  Owner  of  the  former  Worcester 
Post,  he  was  a  delegate  to  eight  con- 
secutive Republican  National  Conven- 
tions. Phi  Gamma  Delta.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Eleanor,  Main  St., 
East  Douglas  01516;  and  three  daugh- 
ters, including  Kay  Schuster  Band  '58. 

Josephine  Toume  Clifford  '29,  Greens 
Farms,  Conn.,  operator  of  the  Greens 
Farms  Play  Group  nursery  school  be- 
fore her  retirement;  Nov.  23.  Survi- 
vors include  her  husband,  George  Clif- 
ford '31,  47  Maple  Ln.,  Greens  Farms 
06436.  She  was  the  sister  of  Harold 
Toume  '26. 

Clair  Carlton  Corey  '31,  Dunedin, 
Fla.,  a  translator  for  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Publishing  Society  in  Boston  for 
twenty  years;  Jan.  2.  Mr.  Corey  lived 
in  Dedham,  Mass.,  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  worked  for  the  Raytheon 
Company  before  joining  Christian  Sci- 
ence Publishing.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Ruth,  1 199  Lazy  Lake  Dr.,  Dun- 
edin 33528. 

William  Elliott  Schulz  '31,  Lovela- 
dies,  N.J.,  retired  president  of  William 
E.  Schulz  and  Associates,  a  consulting 
firm  in  Bloomfteld,  NJ.;  Jan.  16.  Mr. 
Schulz  lived  in  Hackensack  and  North 
Caldwell  (N.J.)  for  a  number  of  years. 
Lambda  Chi  Alpha.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Bettie,  3  Seaview  Dr.  South, 
Loveladies  08008,  and  two  daughters. 

Thomas  Francis  Kelley,  Jr.  '35, 
Cranston,  R.I.,  owner  of  Kelley  Linen 
Supply  in  Providence;  Dec.  28.  Mr. 
Kelley  received  an  A.M.  from  Brown 
in  1938.  Survivors  include  his  brother. 
Dr.  James  J.  Kelley,  1545  Cranston  St., 
Cranston  02920. 

Chester  Mason  Aldrich,  Jr.  '36,  Pe- 
terborough, N.H.,  a  retired  employ- 
ment counselor  with  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Department  of  Employment  Se- 
curity in  Keene;  Jan.  9.  For  many 
years,  Mr.  Aldrich  worked  for  the 
Braided  Fabric  Company  in  Provi- 
dence, becoming  owner  of  the  compa- 
ny in  the  1950s.  Later,  he  joined  Ca- 
reers for  Men  in  East  Providence  as  an 
interviewer,     and     then      Dunhill     of 


Hartford,  Conn.,  as  an  employment 
counselor.  Alpha  Delta  Phi.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Pri.scilla,  102  Cheney, 
Apt.  #11,  Peterborough  03458. 

.S(/rY;  Tipple  Lake  '36  Ph.D.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  professor  of  religion  at 
Occidental  College  and  the  first  wom- 
an to  receive  a  doctorate  in  philosophy 
from  Brown;  April  30,  1983.  Mrs. 
Lake  received  her  B.A.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  in  1924  and  her 
M.A.  from  Radcliffe  College  in  1929. 
Survivors  include  her  son,  John,  c/o 
Marsh,  707  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Suite  1800, 
Los  Angeles  90017. 

Dr.  John  O'Leary  Nolan  '36,  West 
Hartford,  Conn.,  president  of  the  staff 
at  St.  Francis  Hospital  in  Hartford,  a 
consultant  in  surgery  at  the  Institute 
of  Living,  and  chief  of  surgery  at  the 
Connecticut  Veterans  Hospital;  Dec. 
31.  Dr.  Nolan  received  his  M.D.  de- 
gree from  Tufts  in  1940.  He  served 
during  World  War  II  as  a  physician 
for  the  Army  Air  Corps.  In  1970,  he 
was  appointed  to  Connecticut's  Com- 
mission of  Corrections.  He  was  a  fel- 
low of  the  American  College  of  Sur- 
geons. In  1970,  he  was  elected  a 
trustee  of  Brown  and  was  actively  in- 
volved in  the  establishment  of  the 
University's  Program  in  Medicine.  He 
was  a  former  regional  director  of  the 
Associated  Alumni  and  a  former  pres- 
ident of  the  Brown  Club  of  Hartford. 
Sigma  Chi.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  Blanchard  Nolan  '35,  5  Glou- 
cester Ln.,  West  Hartford;  two  sons, 
John  Nolan  '65  and  David  Nolan  '7 1 ; 
and  a  daughter,  Suzanne  Nolan  '73. 

Donald  MacGregor  Stewart  '37, 
Monterey,  Calif.,  senior  editor  of  social 
studies  textbooks  with  Harcourt.  Brace 
&  Jovanovich  in  New  York  City  from 
1954  until  his  retirement;  Nov.  18.  Mr. 
Stewart  served  as  a  captain  in  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  during  World  War  II. 
He  had  also  worked  as  an  editor  for 
Houghton  Mifflin  in  Boston;  for  Scott, 
Foresman  &  Company  in  Chicago;  and 
for  Fortune  magazine  in  New  York. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Nancy,  860 
Pacific  Ave.,  Monterey  93940,  and  two 
daughters. 

James  Elmer  Lathrop  '38,  Barring- 
ton,  R.I.,  a  Barrington  town  council- 
man in  the  1960s  and  retired  presi- 
dent of  the  Weaver  Paint  and  Varnish 
Company  in  Providence;  Dec.  29.  Mr. 
Lathrop  served  on  several  Barrington 
town  panels.  An  outstanding  wrestler 
while  in  college,  he  was  inducted  into 


the  Brown  Athletic  Hall  of  Fame  on 
Oct.  28.  He  was  president  of  the  class 
of  '38.  Delta  Tau  Delta.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  wife.  Frances,  31  Alfred 
Drowne  Rd.,  Harrington  02806.  He 
was  the  brother  of  Clifford  E.  Lathrop 
•40. 

Wickliffe  Adkitis  Luhn  "39,  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  a  retired  stockbroker  with  A.G. 
Edwards  and  Sons,  Inc.;  Sept.  30.  Mr. 
Luhn  was  the  former  president  of  the 
Atlantic  Southern  Insurance  Company 
in  Puerto  Rico,  where  he  lived  for  a 
number  of  years.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Eugenie,  4835  Oxford  Dr.,  Sara- 
sota 33581.  He  was  the  brother  of  G. 
Herbert  Luhn  '42. 

Comdr.  James  Edward  McPhillips 
'39,  USN  (Ret.),  Framingham,  Mass., 
who  served  for  manv  years  in  the 
Navy  Civil  Engineering  Corps  before 
retiring  in  1968;  Dec.  31.  Commander 
McPhillips  attended  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  after  graduating  from 
Brown.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Alice,  1  Mayflower  Rd.,  Framingham, 
Mass.  01701,  a  son,  and  a  daughter. 

David  Sutherland  Priee  '40,  Lou- 
donville,  N.Y.,  vice  chancellor  for  per- 
sonnel of  the  State  University  of  New 
York  imtil  his  retirement  in  1969;  Dec. 
29,  from  cancer.  Mr.  Price  received  his 
master's  from  Syracuse  University  in 
1957,  and  his  Ph.D.  from  the  SUNY 
Graduate  School  of  Public  Affairs  in 
1963.  He  served  as  a  United  Nations 
technical  assistance  expert  in  the  Unit- 
ed Arab  Republic  in  1958-59,  before 
joining  the  State  University  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Price  founded  the  Loudon- 
ville  Community  Church  and  Christian 
School.  His  wife  was  the  late  Audrey 
Smith  Price  '41.  Zeta  Psi.  Surviving  are 
two  daughters,  including  Linda  Price, 
3  North' Ln.,  Loudonville  12211,  and 
two  sons.  His  father  was  the  late  Iming 
L.  Price  '05. 

Philip  Thomas  Cassidy  '43,  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass.,  owner  of  JAX  discount 
store  in  Jamaica  Plain;  Dec.  14.  Mr. 
Cassidy  was  an  Army  veteran  of  World 
War  II.  Phi  Kappa  Psi.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  niece,  Diane  Adrian,  461 
Arbor  Way,  Jamaica  Plain  02130. 

Dr.  William  Clay  Drennan  '44,  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  a  founder  of  the  San  Jose 
Medical  Clinic  and  a  physician  in  pri- 
vate practice  for  thirty  years;  Oct.  8. 
Dr.  Drennan  received  his  medical 
degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  served  as  a  doctor  with  the  U.S. 


Navy.  A  specialist  in  internal  medicine 
and  gastroenterology,  he  established 
his  practice  in  San  Jose  in  1952.  Delta 
Upsilon.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Doris,  7145  Via  Solana,  San  Jose 
95135,  a  daughter,  and  three  sons.  He 
was  the  brother  of  Fred  Drennan  '4 1 . 

David  Phelps  Leonard  '44,  South 
Hadley,  Mass.,  an  historian  specializing 
in  Latin  American  studies  and  associ- 
ate professor  of  history  and  politics  at 
Springfield  College;  Jan.  10.  Mr.  Leo- 
nard earned  his  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  de- 
grees from  the  University  of  Michigan. 
He  was  a  conscientious  objector  during 
World  War  II.  Widely  known  as  a  lec- 
turer and  worker  for  peace,  he  was  an 
adjunct  professor  at  Our  Lady  of  the 
Elms  College  and  Asnuntuck  Commu- 
nity College  in  Massachusetts.  He  had 
held  appointments  at  a  number  of 
colleges,  including  Moimt  Holvoke  and 
the  University  of  Massachusetts.  Sur- 
vivors include  his  wife,  Julia,  92 
Roundelay  Rd.,  South  Hadley  01075,  a 
son,  and  a  daughter. 

Harold  Joseph  Bertozzi  '51,  Lake 
Havasu  City,  Ariz.,  an  architectural 
glass  and  aluminum  engineer;  Dec.  6. 
Mr.  Bertozzi  was  a  Navy  veteran  of 
World  War  II.  Survivors  include  his 
wife.  Janet,  2901  Pony  Dr.,  Lake  Ha- 
vasu City  86403,  and  his  sister,  Lena 
Bertozzi  D'Ambra  '38. 

Edward  John  Glowka  '51,  Montreal, 
president  of  E.J.  Glowka  and  Associ- 
ates. Inc.,  in  Montreal,  sponsor  of  Dale 
Carnegie  courses  in  Quebec  and  East- 
ern Ontario;  Oct.  13.  Siuvivors  include 
his  wife,  )ane,  2238  Seneca  Rd.,  Mont- 
real, three  daughters,  and  two  sons. 

Lawrence  Edward  McLean  '51,  Short 
Hills,  N.J.,  former  owner  of  Mass  In- 
surance Marketing  in  Short  Hills  and, 
at  one  time,  executive  vice  president  of 
National  Marketing  Corporation  and 
Marsh  &  McLennan  Securities  in  New- 
York  City;  Nov.  6.  Mr.  McLean  served 
in  the  Navy  as  a  quartermaster  on 
minesweepers  during  World  War  II. 
He  began  his  insurance  career  with 
John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Compa- 
ny. Later,  he  became  regional  group 
manager  for  State  Mutual  Life  Assur- 
ance in  Ohio,  and  was  named  vice 
president  of  Martin  &  Associates  be- 
fore joining  Marsh  &  McLennan.  Delta 
Phi.  Siuvivors  include  his  wife,  Marga- 
ret, 10  Saratoga  Way,  Short  Hills 
07078,  three  daughters,  and  a  son. 

Melvin  Gerald  Rosen  '53,  Fort  Lau- 


derdale, Fla.,  a  realtor  in  Florida  and 
former  president  of  Rosen  Realtors  in 
Prt)vidence;  Nov.  17,  in  Jamestown, 
R.I.,  when  he  was  struck  by  a  car  after 
he  iiad  stopped  to  help  another  moto- 
rist put  out  a  car  fire.  Mr.  Rosen  had 
been  president  of  the  Greater  Provi- 
dence Board  of  Realtors.  He  moved  to 
Florida  in  1980.  Siuvivors  include  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Herbert  Brown.  29  Church 
St.,  East  Providence,  R.I.  02914, 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Lockwood  Gardner 
'58,  East  (Jranby,  Conn.,  associate  rec- 
tor of  St.  James  Episcopal  Church  in 
West  Hartford  and  a  retired  adminis- 
trator for  field  education  training  at 
Aetna  Life  and  Casualty  Insurance 
Company;  Nov.  20.  A  Navy  veteran  of 
the  Korean  War,  Mr.  Gardner  re- 
ceived his  S.T.B.  from  the  Episcopal 
Theological  School  in  1961.  He  was 
rector  of  St.  Stephen's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Bioomfield,  Conn.,  and 
before  that,  was  headmaster  of  St. 
James  School  of  the  Church  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  in  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mu- 
riel, 32  Wynding  Hills  Rd.,  East  Gran- 
by  06026,  four  sons,  and  a  daughter. 

Catherine  Reilly  Radice  '61  M.A.T., 
Providence,  a  teacher  at  the  Henry 
Barnard  School  of  Rhode  Island  Col- 
lege; March  9.  Mrs.  Radice  received 
her  B.A.  from  Emmanuel  College  in 
1949.  For  a  time,  she  taught  at  Mid- 
dletown  (R.I.)  High  School  and  at  St. 
Teresa's  Parochial  School  in  Provi- 
dence. She  was  the  wife  of  the  late 
Frank  Radice.  She  is  survived  by  her 
father  and  three  brothers,  including 
George  A.  Reilly,  Jr.,  168  Julian  St., 
Providence  02909. 

James  Lawrence  Peter  Madden  '78, 
Madison,  Wis.,  a  graduate  student  in 
chemistry  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin; Aug.  18,  1982.  Survivors  include 
his  mother.  Rose  M.  Madden,  823 
Naylors  Run  Rd.,  Havertown,  Pa. 
19083. 

George  Sellers  Harris,  Jr.  '81,  Provi- 
dence, killed  by  an  unknown  assailant 
on  a  Providence  street;  July  12.  Mr. 
Harris  was  active  in  Brown  theatre  and 
was  associated  with  School  One,  an 
alternative  high  school  in  Providence. 
Survivors  include  his  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  S.  Harris,  5209  Westwood 
Dr.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 
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FRATERNITIES 


continued 

lall.  Over  iliat  weekend,  there  was  a 
high  level  of  damage  to  Wriston  resi- 
dence halls  (specifics  were  not  available 
as  this  issue  went  to  press).  But  more 
visible  was  the  widespread  abuse  of 
alcohol — not  limited  to  fraternities,  to 
be  sine,  but  in  many  cases  related  to 
their  parties — parties  that  started  as 
early  as  mid-afternoon  on  Friday. 

Fourteen  students  required  medi- 
cal assistance  for  alcohol  poisoning 
that  weekend,  according  to  John 
Kuprevich.  "Eleven  of  them  went  to 
Rhode  Island  Hospital  and  three  to 
the  University  Health  Services.  Some 
of  them  needed  severe  measures,"  i.e., 
having  their  stomachs  pumped.  "That 
Friday,"  Kuprevich  recalls,  "1  went 
down  at  5  p.m.  and  walked  through 
the  quad.  I  was  appalled  at  so  many 
young  students  looking  so  blitzed." 
Revelers  on  the  terrace  at  Sigma  Chi 
were  chugging  beer  from  a  gallon  milk 
container  fitted  with  a  plastic  tube  in 
its  bottom.  "We  tried  to  stop  that," 
Kuprevich  said.  "The  whole  emphasis 
on  alcohol  is  something  we  must  ad- 
dress. There  are  two  people  who  are 
lucky  they're  not  dead  this  semester. 
One  fraternity  brother  fell  five  stories 
from  his  roof  into  the  moat;  a  visiting 
Dartmouth  student  fell  from  a  window 
four  stories  high  into  a  moat  in  West 
Quad.  Both  of  them  were  intoxicated 
and  underage. 

"The  majority  of  drinking  prob- 
lems at  Brown  center  around  fraterni- 
ties, at  parties  with  licenses.  The  fra- 
ternities are  supposed  to  check  i.d.'s 
[Rhode  Island's  clrinking  age  is  twen- 
ty], but  that's  a  farce.  It's  difficult  to 
control  350  students;  any  twenty-year- 
old  can  buy  drinks  for  friends.  We 
have  not  been  effective  in  this  area." 

Before  the  alcoholic  debacle  of 
that  weekend  in  March,  the  AFP  al- 
ready had  voted  to  close  fraternity 
parties  for  the  remainder  of  the  se- 
mester. That  meant  that  only  members 
and  their  guests  could  attend.  Partially, 
Domino  says,  the  measure  was  to  pre- 
pare fraternities  for  the  probable  rais- 
ing of  Rhode  Island's  drinking  age  to 
twenty-one;  that  law,  being  considered 
by  the  legislature  now,  in  effect  would 
result  in  all  fraternity  parties  being 
"closed"  by  next  fall. 

"But  we  also  wanted  to  act,  instead 

of   react,"    Domino    continues.    "We'd 

rather    police    and    control    ourselves 

than    have    the   administration    do    it. 
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crowd  oiM'  halls  ,nid  throw  (rash  in  our 
yards?  We're  finding  a  general  distaste 
for  big  parties  among  the  residential 
fraternities." 

In  response  to  the  alcohol-related 
incidents  of  March  9  and  10,  Brown 
administrators  put  an  immediate  ban 
on  the  sale  of  liquor  on  campus  until 
after  Spring  Break  (which  started  two 
weekends  later).  The  ban,  everyone 
stressed,  was  aimed  at  the  whole  Uni- 
versity, not  only  at  fraternities. 
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n  a  recent  Tuesday  night, 
sixteen  women  from  Brown's  Sarah 
Doyle  Center  and  sixteen  representa- 
tives from  the  University's  residential 
fraternities  and  sororities  met  in  a 
lounge  in  Andrews  House  (the  Health 
Center).  Toby  Simon  (who  with  Lisa 
Kalechstein  '83,  Delta  Phi  member 
Tom  Silva  '85,  Mary  Renda  '81,  and 
others,  had  organized  the  meeting) 
presided  over  a  dialogue  between  the 
two  groups. 

"Both  groups  wanted  to  break 
down  the  stereotypes  of  Sarah  Doyle 
and  the  fraternities,"  says  Susan  Fen- 
drick  '84,  a  Sarah  Doyle  Center  staff 
member  for  three  years.  After  an  in- 
troductory session  in  which  each  stu- 
dent identified  him-  or  herself  and 
explained  why  he  or  she  was  there,  the 
students  broke  into  smaller  groups  for 
discussion. 

"I  had  my  own  stereotypes  of  fra- 
ternities; images  immediately  came  to 
my  mind,"  says  Fendrick.  "But  I  real- 
ize they're  stereotypes.  There  is  sexism 
in  the  fraternity  system,  though.  Most 
fraternity  members  aren't  out-and-out 
sexists,  but  as  men  they're  part  of  a 
sexist  system." 

"Just  as  we  are  stereotyped,"  says 
Tony  Domino,  who  attended  the  dia- 
logue, "we  may  have  stereotyped  other 
groups  on  campus" — such  as  the 
women  of  the  Sarah  Doyle  Center. 
"We  should  dispel  those  stereotypes." 

"Most  people  were  trying  to  be 
very  gentle  and  careful  in  what  they 
said,"  says  Tom  Silva.  "We  just  got  our 
foot  in  the  door.  It  wouldn't  be  realis- 
tic to  think  we  could  solve  all  our 
problems  in  two  hours,  or  see  eye  to 
eye  in  every  area.  But  that  doesn't 
mean  we  can't  accept  each  other's  dif- 
ferences and  live  with  them.  I  realize 
now  that  the  women  in  Sarah  Doyle 
are  a  very  diverse  group,  and  I  like  to 
think  they  realize  now  that  fraternities 
are  equally  diverse."  Silva  and  a  wom- 
an  from   the  Sarah   Doyle  contingent 


were  appointed  to  follow  up  the  initial 
di.scussion  with  futiue  meetings.  "The 
same  group  may  meet  again  after 
Spring  Break,"  Fendrick  says.  "Then 
more  of  the  tensions  may  come  out; 
we'll  get  past  the  nicey-nice  stuff.  Our 
concern  is  that  the  dialogue  doesn't 
become  just  a  vehicle  for  the  AFP  to 
say,  'See,  we  care;  there's  no  problem; 
get  off  our  backs.'  " 

It  seems  unlikely  the  University  as 
a  whole  will  soon  cease  riding  herd  on 
its  residential  fraternities.  Indeed,  the 
trend  in  the  last  five  years  has  been 
towards  more,  not  less,  administrative 
involvement  as  well  as  more  concern 
on  the  part  of  students  outside  the 
fraternity  system.  Tony  Domino,  de- 
spite moments  of  some  discourage- 
ment, seems  optimistic.  "Last  year  I 
felt  paranoid;  I  thought  the  University 
was  trying  to  get  rid  of  fraternities.  I 
really  feel  now  that  we're  a  welcome 
group  on  campus. 

"Whoever  does  this  job  next  year," 
he  adds,  "is  going  to  have  a  tough 
year.  It  will  be  a  time  to  sit  on  the 
changes  we've  made  and  fortify  them." 
He  then  jumps  up  from  the  leather- 
upholstered  couch  in  A.D.  Phi's  lounge 
and  proudly  shows  a  visitor  the  frater- 
nity's handsome  common  rooms. 
There  is  carpeting,  a  large  fireplace,  a 
library  with  3,000  books,  trophies  in  a 
glass  case,  an  antique  grandfather 
clock,  and  a  Steinway  grand  piano  said 
to  be  one  of  the  best  such  instruments 
on  campus.  It  was  built  in  the  late 
I880's;  A.D.  Phi  was  the  original  own- 
er. Tradition,  pride,  and  comfort  per- 
meate the  house;  there  are  no  piles  of 
empty  cups,  no  odors  of  stale  beer. 
"We  take  pride  and  interest  in  what  we 
have,"  Domino  says.  He  looks  at  a 
sculpture  of  two  soldiers,  entitled 
"Comrades  in  Arms,"  on  a  pedestal  in 
the  lounge.  "This,"  Tony  Domino  says, 
gesturing  at  the  rooms,  the  hall,  a  bul- 
letin board  filled  with  friendly  notices 
in  handwriting  both  masculine  and 
feminine,  " — this  is  the  best  thing  I've 
done  at  Brown." 
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Spring  sports  begin 

Traveling  south  for  its  season 
opener,  men's  lacrosse  ran  into  sui- 
prisingly  cold  teniperatines  and  lost  to 
the  University  of  Virginia,  13-3.  Rob 
Liltell  '84  stored  twice  for  the  Bruins 
in  the  match  at  Loyola  College  in  Bal- 
timore on  March  10. 

A  week  later,  the  Bruins  played  a 
much  stronger  game,  but  were  edged 
by  Hofstra  University  in  triple  over- 
time, 9-8.  Brown  held  a  43-37  advan- 
tage in  shots.  John  Keogh  '86  scored 
three  times  in  the  game;  it  was  his  late 
goal  that  sent  it  into  overtime. 

On  March  20,  Brown  came  up 
with  its  first  victory  of  the  season, 
beating  Boston  College,  17-4.  The 
Bruins  dominated  the  game  from  the 
start  and  at  halltime  led  by  11-3.  Tom 
Gagnon  'Hti  paced  the  attack  with  four 
goals,  and  Dan  McKee  '8,5  contributed 


three.  Ihe  Bruins  lost  to  Army,  the 
nation's  sixth-ranked  lacrosse  team,  on 
March  24.  Brown  look  a  3-2  lead  in 
the  thiid  period,  but  the  Cadets  put  in 
six  straight  goals  to  secure  a  10-4  vic- 
tory. 

Brown  baseball  opened  the  season 
i)y  defeating  the  University  of  Iowa, 
9-4,  in  a  game  that  was  played  in  Flo- 
rida on  March  24.  Four  Bruin  pitchers 
combined  on  a  nine-hitter,  and  the 
team  scored  four  runs  in  the  sixth  on 
singles  by  Mike  Sweeney  '84  and  Steve 
Leara  '86.  The  following  day,  the 
Bruins  dropped  both  ends  of  a  doub- 
leheader  to  Saint  Xavier  College  of 
C^iicago  at  Orlando,  losing  6-2  and 
20-12'  On  March  26,  Rollins  College 
allowed  Brown  only  one  run  on  eight 
hits  and  handed  the  Bruins  the  third 
loss  of  their  southern  trip,  4-1. 

SCOREBOARD 


Men's  Basketball  (11-15) 

Dartmouth  65,  Brown  59 
Harvard  80,  Brown  76 
Penn  80,  Brown  74 
Princeton  64,  Brown  57 
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Women's  Basketball  (16-8) 

Dartmouth  .55,  Brown  49 
Brown  65,  Harvard  01 
Brown  68,  Penn  60 
Brown  81,  Princeton  66 

Men's  Hockey  (6-19-1) 

Brown  5,  Darlnioiith  4 
Yale  2,  Brown  1 
Harvard  4,  Brown  1 

Women's  Hockey  (12-10) 
Brown  5,  Dartmouth  4 
New  Hampshire  8,  Brown  1 
Brown  (i,  Yale  '^ 
Brown  2,  Harvard  1 

Women's  Swimming  (12-0) 
2nd  of  23  teams  at  Eastern 
Championships 

Men's  Swimming  (6-5) 
Brown  66,  Dartmouth  44 
3rd  of  25  teams  at  Eastern 
Championships 

Women's  Squash  (3-6) 
Blown  9,  Wellesley  0 
Trinity  9,  Blown  0 
Penn  V,  Brown  2 
Princeton  9,  Brown  0 

Men's  Track  (3-5) 

8th  of  10  teams  at  Heptagonals 

Women's  Track  (3-5-1) 

8th  of  10  teams  at  Heptagonalj 

Men's  Lacrosse  (1-3) 
Virginia  13,  Brown  3 
Hofstra  9,  Brown  8 
Brown  17,  Boston  College  4 
Army  10,  Brown  4 

Baseball  (1-3) 

Brown  9,  Iowa  4 
St.  Xavier  College  6,  Brown  2 
St.  Xavier  College  20,  Brown  12 
Rollins  4,  Brown  1 
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FOR  SOMK,  THE  DRKAM  CAME 
TRUE  edited  by  Duncan  Nurlun-Taylor 
•26.  Lyle  Stuart.  1981.  303  fjages. 

For  Some.  The  Dream  Came  True  is 
an  example  of  ilie  kind  of  book  that 
manv  of  us  Hip  through  with  little  ini- 
tial iuteiest.  The  cover  is  an  un- 
healthy-looking green;  the  book's  sub- 
title, "The  Best  From  50  Years  of 
Fortune  Magazine,"  suggests  a  candi- 
date for  the  remainder  shell,  and 
eventuallv.  the  used-book  bin. 

After  all.  Fortune  is  not  Life  maga- 
zine (though  they  are,  in  fact,  sister 
publications)  and  even  "the  best  from 
Fortune"  seems  strait-laced  next  to  the 
dramatic  photographs  and  splashy  lay- 
outs of  The  Best  of  Life. 

As  it  turns  out.  For  Some,  The 
Dream  Came  True  is  indeed  an  interest- 
ing collection — at  times  it  is  fascinat- 
ing. The  late  Duncan  Norton-Taylor,  a 
former  managing  editor  of  Fortune  (he 
died  a  year  after  this  book  was  pub- 
lished), took  great  pains  to  separate 
the  insightful  reporting  that  ranges 
way  beyond  Wall  Street,  from  the 
purely  financial  stuff — the  charts  and 
the  graphs.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  general  reader,  he  keeps  the  wheat 
and  discards  the  chaff.  Featuring 
pieces  by  writers  such  as  Archibald 
MacLeish  and  James  Agee,  the  collec- 
tion shows  that  Fortune  has  been  the 
most  literate  and,  in  some  ways,  the 
most  "human"  of  the  business  journals. 

The  collection  is  divided  into  five 
sections,  with  selected  articles  and  ex- 
cerpts from  each  decade  from  the 
1930s  to  the  1970s.  In  the  '30s,  of 
course,  much  of  the  writing  was  con- 
cerned with  those  Americans  for 
whom  the  dream  was  decidedly  not 
coming  true.  Articles  such  as  "On  the 
Dole:  17  Million"  and  "The  Permanent 
Social  Burden"  stagger  the  reader  with 
the  grim  statistical  realities  of  the 
Great  Depression. 

Archibald  MacLeish  takes  a  more 
anecdotal  approach  in  "The  Inertia  of 
Misery,"  breathing  life  into  the  num- 
bers  by   relating  a  small   story:   "Dull 
54    mornings   in   the  winter  of   1932   the 


sheriff  of  Mi.mii.  i-loiid.i,  used  to  fill  a 
truck  with  homeless  men  and  run 
them  up  to  the  (oiinlv  line.  Where  the 
sheiilf  of  Fort  I.andcrdale  used  to 
meet  them  and  load  ihein  into  a  sec- 
ond truck  and  run  them  up  to  his 
county  line.  Two  counties  later  the 
sheiiir  III  Saint  Eucie's  would  meet 
I  hem  and  load  lliein  into  his  truck  and 
nm  ihein  up  to  his  county  line.  In  the 
end  the  sheriff  of  Brevard  C>)unty 
would  not  meet  them.  And  whence 
they  would  trickle  ba(k  down  the 
roads  to  Miami." 

Economic  times  improved  in  the 
'50s  and  '60s,  and  Fortune  reflected  this 
with  essays  on  "the  oiganization  man" 
in  the  new,  large,  and  successful 
American  corporation.  William  H. 
Whyte,  |r.,  writes  about  the  post-war 
planned  comnnmity  in  "Dot  and 
Charlie  Adams  Land  in  Park  Forest." 
The  accompanying  photograph  depicts 
hundreds  of  "junior  executives  who 
have  become  suburbanites"  dressed  in 
identical  overcoats  and  hats. 

As  we  move  up  the  corporate  lad- 
der in  the  same  decades,  we  find  piec- 
es on  business  jargon,  executive  man- 
ners, and  a  most  revealing  1951  article 
entitled  "The  Wife  Problem":  "Increas- 
ingly," writes  William  H.  Whyte, 
"corporations  are  interviewing  the  wife 
before  hiring  an  executive,  and  some 
are  not  uninterested  in  fiancees.  About 
half  of  the  companies  on  which  Fortune 
has  data  have  made  wife-screening 
legular  practice.  Roughly  20  percent 
of  its  otherwise  acceptable  trainee 
applicants,  one  large  company  esti- 
mates,   are    turned    down    because   of 
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their  wives."  Later  in  the  article  we 
find  out  that  when  a  man's  name  was 
up  for  promotion  at  the  Container 
Corporation  of  America  "the  company 
(lia(l)  the  answers  to  these  questions: 
What  is  the  health  of  the  family?  What 
is  their  attitude  toward  parenthood? 
How  does  the  wife  run  her  home? 
Does  she  dress  with  taste?" 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  this  trip  through  five  decades  is  to 
see  how  business  customs  and  attitudes 
have  changed.  We  may  be  surprised  by 
"wife-screening"  in  the  corporation  of 
twenty  years  ago.  But  what  to  think 
when  we  compare  this  to  Fortune's 
description  of  women  in  the  office  of 
fifty  years  ago — one  which  depicts 
them  as  minclless  (but  very  efficient) 
accessories,  made  up  of  voices,  fingers, 
skirts:  "The  male  is  the  name  on  the 
door,  the  hat  on  the  coat  rack  ...  But 
the  male  is  not  the  office.  The  office  is 
the  competent  woman  at  the  other  end 
of  his  buzzer,  the  two  young  ladies 
chanting  his  name  into  the  mouth- 
pieces of  a  kind  of  gutta-percha  halter, 
the  four  girls  in  the  glass  coop  pecking 
out  his  initials  with  pink  fingernails  on 
the  keyboards  ...  the  half  dozen  as- 
sorted skirts  whisking  through  the 
filing  cases  of  his  correspondence." 

We  can  also  see  how  the  climate  of 
American  business  has  changed  in  fifty 
years.  What  was  the  epitome  of  corpo- 
rate success  in  the  1930s  is,  in  the 
1970s,  a  company  verging  on  bank- 
ruptcy. Norton-Taylor  included  two 
articles  on  the  A&P  for  a  fascinating 
comparison. 

In  the  preface  to  For  Some,  The 
Dream  Came  True,  Norton-Taylor  de- 
scribed the  book  as  "a  gallery  of  pic- 
tuies  in  words  that  evoke  an  extraor- 
dinary era  in  American  Capitalism, 
extending  from  the  Depression  to 
1980."  Some  of  the  pictures,  he  went 
on  to  say,  are  humorous,  some  are 
tragic,  but  all  of  them  are  instructive. 
If  in  fact  these  are  word-pictures  as 
well  as  business  articles,  then  we  can 
say  they  are  skillfully  painted.  So  we 
are  "instructed"  by  being  shown,  not 
told,  and  we  begin  to  believe  that  For- 
tune was  never  all  that  different  from 
Life,  even  if  it  is  relegated  to  the 
boardrooms  and  executive  suites. 


The  new*84  Fiord  Tempo. 
Technology  never  felt  so  comfortable. 


The  inside  story. 

Tempo's  interior  is  a 
computer-refined  compart- 
ment for  five.  Computer- 
designed  placement  of 
seats,  door  roof  and  win- 
dow areas  afford  maxi- 
mum space  efficiency. 

Even  Tempo's  front- 
wheel-drive  configuration 
was  designed  to  pro\ide 
more  interior  room.  Since 
there  is  no  drive  shaft, 
there  is  no  large  hump  to 
rob  valuable  floor  space. 
In  fact,  Tempo  actually  has 
more  rear  room  than  a 
Mercedes  300D.* 

For  driver's  convenience, 
controls  are  all  placed 


within  easy  reach.  For 
added  ease,  wipers  and 
washer,  directionals,  high- 
beams  and  flash-to-pass 
are  located  on  the  steering 
column  itself 

Technology  that  works 
for  you. 

Outside,  a  unique  aero- 
d\namic  shape  channels 
tiie  wind  o\er  and  aa)und 
Tempo  to  help  increase 
fuel  efficiency  It  also 
directs  the  airflow,  reduc- 
ing o\'erall  lift  for 
improved  stability  and 
directional  control. 

Its  front-wheel  drive 
delivers  all-weather 


traction,  while  its  four- 
wheel  independent  sus- 
pension provides  a 
smooth  ride. 

Plus,  Tempo  has  the 
world's  most  advanced 
automotive  computer,  the 
EEC-IV  It  processes  up  to 
250,000  commands  per 
second.  Coupled  with 
Tempo's  2300  HSC  (High 
Swirl  Combu.stion )  engine, 
you  get  quick  power 
response  from  a  standing 
start  and  at  cruising  speed. 

Best-buih 
American  cars. 

When  we  say  "Quality  is 
Job  1,"  we  are  talking 


about  more  than  a 
commitment.  'We  are  talk- 
ing about  results.  A  recent 
survey  concluded  Ford 
makes  the  best-built  Amer- 
ican cars.  The  survey 
measured  owner-reported 
problems  during  the  first 
three  months  of  owner- 
ship of  1983  cars  designed 
and  built  in  the  US.  And 
that  commitment  con- 
tinues in  1984. 

*Ba.sed  on  EPA  Interit)r  Vi)iume 
Index 

Have  you  driven  a  Ford., 
lately? 
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